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Introduction 

Iowa is seeing a rather definite growth in the employment of sch iol 
social wor ers. The reasons are twofold; 

• There is an increasing realization that disturbance in children, 
delinquency in adolescents, and under-achievements in school are 
frequently related to personal and social adjustment problems 
of an out-of-school (home and community) origin. 

• The funding of Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Educa- 
tion Act of 1965 provided the means for many school districts to 
initiate a service of school social work as an extension of their 
present services. 

As is crucial in any newly-expanding program, it seemed wise to 
step back a moment and assess the job that needed to be done. By 
bringing together three leaders in the field of social work education 
and practice we attempt to say. . . 

• What about the school as a place of practice? 

• What s. ould we kno^v about school policy, administration, and 
the othei' professionals employed therein? 

• How will this affect how we go about our job? 

• What is that job with reference to the home, the larger com- 
munity, and school experience? 

Through group discussions, participants wrestled with the concepts 
which our workshop leaders outlined so as to examine these concepts 
in terms of their local concerns. We are happy to be able to share 
these papers with you as a partial product of our institute. The total 
product will be one of growing service to children in an effort to sup- 
port every child in attaining the most complete and rewarding 
education possible. 

Larry D. Pool, Consultant 
School Social Work Services, Title I 
Department of Public Instruction 
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The School As a Social Institution 
and Setting fur Practice 

by N. Deming Hcyt 

We have been presented with a unique opportunity in this confer- 
ence. Jtrry Kelley, Larry Merl, and I have been asked to discuss— in 
our own professional terms-soine of the problems which social workers 
face when they jyractice in that unique host setting, the public 
schools. What is unusual is that this professional discourse and ex- 
change of viev.'s is taking place* before an audience the majority of 
whom are not social workers. 

Represented here are all the specialists with whom the school 
social worker comes in contact daily: teachers, principals, visiting 
teachers, school psychologists, guidance personnel, school nurses, 
and many others. 

To explore social work practice in the school setting before a group 
as broadly representative as this is a rare challenge. For we are com- 
pelled to look closely at the way in which we communicate with 
our colleagues in the schools. If that commmiication has been less 
than adequate we must have the honesty and courage to admit it 
and attempt to find ways of improving it. 

How does a professional social worker view practice in the public 
setting? While there certainly are broad differences over this ques- 
tion in the profession, on one point there may be agreement. This is 
that school social work is perhaps one of the most exciting areas of 
specialization in the field of social work today. The reason for this is 
a primary focus that is almost by definition preventive. And preven- 
tion has been the dream of mental health professionals, not the least 
social workers, since the very early days of community concern 
over mental health. We have known, all of us, that to be truly ejffective 
we must get to the problem before it develops into a full-fledged, 
highly complex pattern so deeply rooted in the character of the young 
adult that it becomes less and less accessible to treatment. 

We can now face squarely a problem which has been hanging over 
our heads for many years. This is that so long as we wait until after 
the damage has been done to provide help, the result is a foregone 
conclusion: The demand for highly trained and skilled professionals is 
insatiable and can never be filled. Furthermore, the time needed to 
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make even a small impact on the situation is beyond our powers. 
Worst of all, not only are we not gaining in improving mental health 
in the community; we are actually falling behind. 

It was inevitable that we should reach the point, as we have today, 
where we are searching for new approaches to these problems. And 
of these the two most important are the stress on prevention, getting 
to the problem while the child is still at the formative stage; the seo 
ond is the increasing interest in cK)mmunity-oriented mental health 
programs. 

It is in these terms that school soc’al work is in the vanguard of 
current thinking about mental health because it is both community- 
oriented and preventive. How remarkable the prospect is! We have 
before us the entire child population. We can observ'e the full range 
of adjustment, f-om the children whose growth and development is 
highly successful to those who present the wide range of adjustment 
problems with which we are all so familiar. We also have the full 
range of family patterns, llicse are so familiar to us! 

There is the “good” or well-adjusted family whose children will 
almost certainly arrive at adulthood reasonably intact, yet even these 
families can make mistakes in handling sometimes due to factors 
beyond their control. There is the broken home, or the disorganized 
family, or the parents who carry into their ch’ld-rearing their own 
painful life experiences. And it is in such families as we know so well, 
that the birth, growth and development of a child so often triggers 
all kinds of feeling and unresolved conflicts which get focused on the 
child. 




N. Deming Hoyt discussion group 
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But this is only the beginning of the opportunities available to us 
in school social work. For we see the child and his family in their 
natural, day-to-day living context, not in the necessarily artificial 
atmosphere of agency, hospital or doctor’s office. We can observe 
regularly and over a period of time the life-style of each family group: 
Its way of adapting to legal authority and the demands of the 
school as well, as its capacity to accept what the school has to give. 
We are close enough also to see how families deal with the world of 
work and of budgets, how they use their leisiffe, what role religious 
belief or faith plays in their lives. Above all we can see them, as a 
family unit, for the child mirrors the intricate pattern of relationships 
which is characteristic of the family, both in this generation and those 
which have preceded him. 

In addition to all this, think of the resources available to usl You 
know what they are. There is, first, the school itself and one the 
first things we need to do in this new era of mental health sendee, 
is to recognize and document its tremendous potential. One of the 
things we have loo long neglected is the positive impact of the 
school in the life of the child. And this impact comes not only from 
teacher and principal and specialized personnel, it comes also from 
the pattern and the ritual of the school day and the time-oriented 
sequence of movement through the grades. Once we understand the 
importance of this unique resource we truly help the child who is in 
trouble and above all support and reinforce the goals of treatment 
programs. 

Finally, we school social workers have— I think it is safe and fair to 
jay, — ^neglected an unusual, indeed a unique opportunity, which is 
available to us and perhaps to ur alone in social work. We are able 
to measure our effectiveness as practitioners and, indeed, are likely— 
unless we take the initiative — to be forced to do so. The reason is 
probably obvious. If we work with a child or his family or both ( and 
this includes those cases referred to outside agencies), we can go 
on obsen/ing this same child, so long as he stays in the system, year 
after year. You may be sure that if what we (or the agency) have 
done is not effective, we will know it. It will be brought to our atten- 
tion. If the child has not benefited from treatment it will be our 
obligation to find out why. This is the only way in which we can in- 
crease our competence and our effectiveness. Dont you agree with 
me that it is time we began to examine what we are doing in terms 
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of results? And don’t yc: also agree that, though we may have dis- 
couragements, the prospect is also exciting? 

O 

Now despite all these exciting possibilities and prospects for school 
social work there are times at our professional meetings when there 
seems to be an air of uncertainty, as though we were nix sure who 
we are or what we are doing. Let us not be disturbed about this, as 
we sometimes are. For it is a sign of health and budding maturity. 
There is nothing more deadly, indeed more dangerous, than a pro- 
fession which is sure of what it is and what it is supposed to do. 
There can be no end to professional growth, but to achie\ e it we 
must constantly reexamine and reevaluate ourselves and what we are 
doing. In our case, at this moment in time, we should be groping 
and not quite sure of our identity because ours is a relatively new 
field of practice in the social work profession. 

Among the problems which tend to produce a certain amount of 
floundering and uncertainty, I suspect one of the most important is 
related to our professional identity, the who we are and what we are, 
the definition of our role not only in relation to the various profes- 
sional specializations in the schools, but in relation to our fellow 
social workers in other settings. In the last analysis tlie problem is 
one of communication. And though that word has been over-used to 
the point of triteness, it is absolutely crucial for us in our context 
here. If part of our problem here is to examine closely and frankly 
the ways in which we do or do not communicate adequately, I think 
we will find that our effectiveness or lack of it is closely related in 
this question of identity. 

The general r.iOblem with which this panel of speakers will deal 
is: How can alt of us in the school setting, teachers, principals, guid- 
ance counselors and other specialists, pull together as a genuine team? 
It should be especially stressed that the word “team” as we think of 
it here means just what it says— pulling together, as equals, toward 
a. common goal. My special assignment is to discuss with you this 
prcblem of identity and communication. And this means to look very 
frankly at the role and place of the social worker in this remarkable 
host setting. 

Some Basic Issues 

The moment we seek to do this we face an obstacle in the form of 
certain problems or issues which have too long been evaded or 
ignored. So long as we try to push these issues aside or pretend 
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they are not there as we sometimes do, we will not be communicating 
across disciplinary and professional lines. We certainly will not arrive 
at clarity in undverstanding our role in the schools. 

1. The “helping professions” and professional education 

The first issue has to do with the long-standing distinction between 
the “helping professions” and professional education. The moment you 
take it out and look at it in the light of day you are bound to be 
struck by the strangeness, the incongruity of such a distinction. That 
there is a difference in training and professional orientation between 
the two groups of professions is obvious. At the same time to take 
the position that professionals in education are not a part of mental 
health programs designed to help children and their families, is to 
defeat our purpose at the outset. The fact is that teachers, principals, 
as well as other specialized personnel in the schools, do help the child 
with problems. 

We can go further than this and say that the schools do more 
for the mental health of children than they are ever given credit for. 

From this we can make a much needed criticism of the mental 
health professions: That they have overlooked or ignored the tre- 
mendous helping resources in the schools. Worse, they seem to have 
assumed at times that there is very little that school people know or 
have to say about a child. Still worse, there is an unspoken assumption 
that, if anything, the impact of the schools at best is minor, at worst 
negative. The result is a communication problem with which we are 
all familiar. It can be simply described: 'fhere is an abyss between 
the two groups. The communication in some areas is almost non- 
existent. This is something that we simply must do something about. 

k. EJj f ^ttors as our hosts 

Thiv/ hardly seems to be an “issue,” yet let us admit that social 
workers have sometimes made it one by their attitudes and behavior 
toward school personnel. The simple and obvious fact is that we 
function in educators’ territory. We have no mandate to move in on 
the school— though too often that is the impression given. Nor can 
we hope to practice effectively without the willing consent of those 
with whom we work. Isn’t it extraordinary that it should be necessary 
to say this? 

The point is that educators are our hosts. They have invited us to 
join them and, by definition, and in common courtesy, they must be 
our colleagues and equals in every sense of the term. To the degree 
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that we forget this we will most certainly be ineffective. Furthermore 
we have an obligation to our hosts and this is to function well, to 
understand the structure of the school and, above all, aware of 
the affects of that structure on the people who work within it. 

3. Need for self-awareness 

In no other setting is the need for self-awareness more pressing 
than in the host setting of the schools. Again it seems odd that it 
should be necessary to describe this as an issue, even in fact to discuss 
it, for we stress self-awareness both in our training and in our 
practice in social work. Yet this special aspect of social-work training 
seems to have a special meaning in the rather unusual context of the 
schools. And this is worth looking at rather closely. 

One way of looking at this professional problem is to remember 
that our choice of profession is never a random one. We know that 
there are self-selective factors at work. It is commonplace for us to 
say that our choice of occupation tends to satisfy our emotional needs. 
And this is just as true of social workers as it is of, say, teachers or 
any other profession. In these terms teachers are likely to be more 
comfortable teaching than they might be in another occupation, and 
again the same is true of social workers. 

The point at which this kind of self-selection becomes important 
in terms of self-awareness is that while teachers may be relatively 
comfortable in the line-and-staff setting of the schools, social workers 
as a group tend to be less so. 

I will have a good deal to say about this later on, but at this point 
let us recognize this as a real test of our capacity to be truly aware 
of ourselves. It is we in the social work profession who have stressed 
the need for self-knowledge, for awareness of our feelings-not educa- 
tors. It is we who drum into our students the importance, in relating 
to clients, of ‘using ourselves.” It is, therefore, our obligation to our 
hosts to understand differences of this kind and be flexible and to 
adapt, to pull together with our educational colleagues. It is worth 
stressing that it is our responsibility to adapt to the school. It is not 
to be *expected that our hosts will adapt to our professional view 
in terms of their professional function. This seems to me to be one of 
the most crucial issues that we face. For social workers have too often 
forgotten this and seemed to assume that while it is not necessary for 
them to understand the schools, or the thinking of educators, it is 
inexplicable that the educator does not understand them. To the 
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I extent we have thought in such terms, how can we, with our pro- 

j fessional training, justify it? 

j 4. Inter-agency communication 

' The fourth issue is one that we have for too long ignored and one 

[ which we must face if we are indeed going to move forward with 

! broader mental health programs. Wc are all of us aware in varying 

I degrees of the poor state of communication between the various 

I agencies in the community-between hospitals, family service agencies, 

I child guidance clinics, welfare agencies, not to mention private 

! practitioners both in general medical practice as well as psychiatry. 

I In a real sense the left hand does not know what the right is doing, 

and all too often these resources are working at cross-purposes. But 
j' this is by no means the whole picture. What is even worse is that 

( communication between all these resources taken as a group, and the 

I schools, is almost non-existent in any serious professional sense. 

Through conferences like this one we should make it known in the 
clearest terms that this is one of the most serious problems we face 
in this new, community-oriented era of mental health practice. This 
problem of communication between mental health resources and the 
schools varies from community to community. There are some which 
have made really serious efforts to bridge the gap. There can be no 
doubt however that it exists in enough communities to constitute a 
real barrier to progress in mental health. 

Now what is the role of professional educators, and what are their 
feelings about this situation? If we were to do a study of how educa- 
tors feel, for example, about referrals to agencies and the results of 
such referrals the outcome would be almost a foregone conclusion. It 
is practically certain that we would find a widespread feeling, at the 
point of referral, that the line of communication had been cut if, in- 
deed, it ever really existed. We would find as fact, not feeling, that 
school personnel are not informed when the child is on a waiting list 
or actually accepted in treatment (sometimes after a wait of many 
months). No one is there to tell them how the child may react to treat- 
ment, reactions which will most certainly show in the classroom and 
on the playground. Above all neither teachers nor principals are con- 
sulted about their helping role in the treatment program. 

The incongruity of this situatione-frankly its Alice-in-Wonderland 
quality— may be brought into focus with one simple well-known fact: 
The child who is in treatment is also in school, under the influence of 
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teachers, principal and his peer group for some 35 hours a week! Why 
is it that we take for granted the need to work v/ith pai so as to 
reinforce gains made in treatment, yet ignore the quite Ci ideal need 
to do the same thing with the school? Isn’t this a genuine blind spot 
and isn’t it our responsibility to recognize that such a break-off in 
communication as this can no longer be tolerated? 

For while this situation exists, and while communication is in- 
adequate, one way or even non-existent, by definition only half a 
helping job is being done at best. The treatment being given by the 
agency is simply not being supported or reinforced in the 35 hours 
weekly that the child is in school. Yet who can deny v/hat an 
enormous impact the school community has in the life of the child? 

We have a crude yet fairly accurate measure of the serious results 
of this situatior . Ask yourselves how many times children referred 
to you have already been in treatment in the past, sometimes over 
a fairly extensive period. Yet, at the time they are referred to you, 
from two or three or more years later, they exhibit the same 
symptoms (or worse) which prompted the original referral. Does this 
suggest that the clinics are not really helping? I am sure it does not. 
What it does point up inexorably is a waste and inefficiency in our 
present isolated efforts to help that can no longer be justified. 

5. Different versions of the same child 

There is another dimension of this poor communication between 
mental health resources and the schools which we should examine 
with special care and interest. The medical or mental health prac- 
titioner, whether in private practice, in the hospital or in the agency 
setting, sees one dimension of the child; the school sees another. It 
may be commonplace to say that the child is one personality in the 
one-to-one situation as compared to his group behavior. Yet why is 
it that we have made so little effort to study this difference closely? 
Above all, why have we not recognized its significance in the 
treatment programs and goals which we plan for the child? 

The fact is that school personnel see the child not only as an 
individual but also in terms of what might be called his “group per- 
sonality-” You may see this very dramatically if you will work with a 
child both individually and as a member of a group. You may also 
contrast him as he is alone with you in your office, and what he is 
like on the playground. If you have seen these two dimensions in 
the child you may well ask whether the agency practitioner, unable 
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to see his client in the group situation, can really reach him at 
those points where help is most urgently needed. 

There is a further point which is very familiar to school personnel 
but which seems to be little known, or regarded as of minor impor- 
tance in too many agencies. This is the enormous impact of the peer 
group in the life of every child, an impact which, for the healthy child 
can be of primary importance in his growth and development. For 
the disturbed child it can be negative and damaging to the point 
where it is extremely painful to observe. In terms of treatment, and 
especially retention of gains made in treatment, the significance of 
the peer group should never be underestimated. For the child may 
learn in the agency that he need not play the clown, that there are 
healthier and happier forms of adaptation than he has heretofore 
used. But when he returns to his peer group he will discover again 
and again that his peers will not permit him to change. They have 
labelled him, typed him. He has a place in the pecking order. Once 
his role has been so defined the peer group vnW insist in subtle but 
effective and often cruel ways, that he maintain it. It may not be too 
much to say that the failure of many children to retain gains made in 
treatment can be ascribed to this one factor alone. 

Since agencies have devoted little time to follow-up studies they 
may not even be aware of this situation. We can help them by doing 
follow-up studies and asking them to help us evaluate them. 

The point we need to stress in this conference is that school social 
workers, with their colleagues in the schools, have a different image of 
the child from that of the agency. To this extent, school and agency 
may be talking about two different dimensions of the same child. One 
illustration of this is the irritation and anger of the agency when the 
school suspends a child, often not punitively, but as a protection to 
himself and to others. The agency simply does not know what he is 
like in the class or peer group siluation. Is it asking too much of our 
mental health agencies to say that almost by definition they should 
know? 

* « * 

The problems and issues which face us now and will face us in the 
years ahead are too numerous to discuss here. The five chosen repre- 
sent, it is hoped, a sampling of the kinds of questions we need to ask 
and the kind of reevaluation of what we are doing thi t we must 
undertake. 
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THE TRANSITION 

When the social worker leaves the clinic or the agency and enters 
the school he is meeting issues and problems like this head-on. His 
very presence in the schools is a beginning in finding solutions. For 
to the extent that he establishes cordial relationships with teachers 
and principals he is j>roviding the basis for understanding and sound 
communication. Furthermore his presence in the school alleviates the 
loneliness of the teacher, the feeling so many teachers experience 
that there is no one with whom they can share a problem, no one 
willing to work with them toward a solution. The school social workc;r 
has the further advantage that he can communicate directly. He is on 
the spot when problems arise and crises occur. 

There is no doubt that this is, or should be, a solid foundation for 
sch(X>l social work. We must qualify this, however. For it will not be 
a solid foundation unless the school social worker genuinely under- 
stands his host setting and reaches out to his educational colleagues. 
We make the flat assumption that he will not achieve this goal by 
“bucking the system,” or becoming preoccupied with status and 
training. Above all he will undermine his own and his profession’s 
prestige by indulging in interdisciplinary battles over status and com- 
petence, No one is a victor in such struggles because the end result is 
lasting resentment on both sides and loss of the opportunity ever tc 
pull together. In such situations it is the child who is the loser. 

How then does the school social worker develop understanding of 
schools and school personnel? One way of attempting to answer this 
question— of trying to examine his problems of adaptation, is to 
follow the social worker as he goes through three hypothetical phases 
in his experience and, hopefully, growth in the school situation. 

Phase I: First Contacts and Reactions 
Let us assume that a social worker with agency experience has 
decided to accept a position as a school social worker. We must ask 
at the outset what he brings with him to this strikingly different 
situation. In raising this question we will not have in mind his pro- 
fessional experience or his skills because we can, I think, feel con- 
fident about his competence as a professional. What we are concerned 
about are any preconceptions, attitudes, above all stereotypes about 
the schools and school personnel which he may, sometimes without 
being aware of it, bring with him as he first enters the schools. 

His character, his flexibility and adaptability will be tested to the 
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limit. We will need to know about him how strong such attitudes and 
stereotypes are and to what degree he is aware of them. Is he 
capable of modifying attitudes and preconceptions and of recognizing 
stereotypes for what they are? So what we look for are liis initial 
reactions. 

First, how does he see and how does he respond to the school as a 
complex institutional structure? He is likely to have, almost over- 
whelmingly, the **I knew it would be like this reaction. The feeling 
is overwhelming because the school whether for child, teacher, par- 
ent or new social worker, is massive in its impact, and triggers latent 
memories of one’s own experience in that same institution. 

What hiib him immediately are two things: the charm and vitality 
of hundreds of children swirling around him on the playground and 
in the building. The contrast comes in the restrictions imposed by 
the institution on the individual. Of these the most obvious : nd per- 
sistent is the pressure of time. No other institution in our society is 
so conscious of time, so sequential in its goals and objectives. One 
ha s the sense that children move through time from minute-to-mmute, 
day-to-day and year-to-year and the sense of this expectation of move- 
ment is in the very air one breathes in the school. One of its most 
dramatic manifestations is the school bell and the expectant waiting of 
children outside the doors for it to ring. The bell, which can jar the 
unwary with its insistence, marks off the school day into neat periods 
which every child is expected to know. There are also the school 
busses with their railroad-like schedules: arriving and discharging 
their human cargo with a dispatch that resembles a freight terminal 
on split-second timing. 

With this overwhelming sense of time and schedules goes the 
sense of control. The movement of cliildren within the school building 
must meet the demands of tight scheduling. What particularly strikes 
the school social worker, however, is children lined up in twos as 
they march through the halls into the classroom. He finds it painful 
to see how school personnel restrict the free oral or physical expression 
of children as they move through the building and even as they sit 
in class. 

The dazed new school social worker begins to find the atmosphere 
repressive. There is the ritual of the class day with its 40-minute 
periods. The children must sit, quietly and silently (how painful for 
them!) and their play periods, also regimented, are all too brief. 
Perhaps the most shattering experience is to watch children marched 
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by twos into the cafeteria in silence- to gulp down their meals in 
about 20 minutes so as to be out when other groups come in. And so 
it is until the very end of the school day, the last bell and the last 
bus. Occasionally, even then, like an absentminded afterthought, the 
school bell will ring out to an empty building as though reminding 
any who might be left how much it dominates the school ex- 
perience of children. 

The social worker may find himself wondering who is responsible 
for this. He may ask, “Why is this ‘military and ‘authoritarian’ organ- 
ization necessary?” 

He may also begin to wonder whether a school experience like 
this may not in fact stifle the natural expression of the child’s physical 
and emotional needs. In such an “authoritarian” atmosphere as this 
the “creativity” of the child must be permanently damaged. How 
could anything* else happen when so little room is left for free ex- 
pression? He wonders if such an atmosphere doesn’t contribute to a 
child’s problems, especially those of the disturbed child. 

But this is only the beginning of his education in regimentation. 
He finds that there is almost no end to the grouping of children. They 
are, he finds, tested and “labelled” and placed “indiscriminately” by 
age and grade, sometimes when it seems dear that they do not belong 
where they are placed. He thinks that by such practices the school 
forces children into a mold which ignores individual differences and 
needs. He is appalled to discover that there is even ability grouping 
witliin classes. 

Now thoroughly shaken, the new school social worker is likely to 
react in a way similar to the extraordinary line-and-staff organization 
of the school. From his first interview with the superintendency staff 
he is aware of his involvement with a setup in which the lines of 
authority are clearly delineated. For the first time in his life he is 
now “responsible to” someone, something new in his social work ex- 
perience. He remembers with nostalgia the atmosphere of the agency 
in which lines of authority and levels of status are far more “demo- 
cratic” and relaxed. But here in the school he must turn to a “superior” 
whenever steps are taken which involve a mysterious new word in his 
lexicon, “policy.” 

For many social workers this atmosphere is alien to much that 
they have been taught. It is not in keeping with what he has been 
lead to believe about human individuality and freedom and what he 
sees as the human need for free self-expression. Ultimately it is an 
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atmosphere in which— keeping in mind the self-selective factors at 
work in choice of profession which we discussed earlier— he is not 
comfortable. 

It is at this point that he faces his first major hurdle. He may begin 
to wonder if his role in the school may not be to struggle against this 
"regimentation.” Many a school social worker has fallen into this 
trap and when they do they might just as well resign then and there. 
For if they follow such a policy and try to combat teacher and 
principal and the “system” they accomplish nothing and in fact end 
by hurting their own profession. They certainly do not help the 
schools. 

The reaction of the new school social worker to school personnel 
may be more definite and more focused because it is here that pre- 
conceptions and stereotypes play a really significant role. After all 
the social worker is American and carries with him the culture’s 
stereotypes. In our society die teacher is too often seen as a basically 
inadequate individual, one who would or should be doing something 
else if he had the ‘^^^rength, the ability or the intelligence. Part of this 
strangely negativ-. ; alturally-imposed role for the teacher involves a 
low opinion of wnat the teacher does. Teaching is really quite easy 
b -'Cause you control and discipline little children and teach by the 
book. The teacher’s day is a short one— who else “gets off” by three 
o’clock? Fm-thermore teachers are over-pctid for their ten-month 
year, with a two-month vacation to which must be added about three 
weeks’ additional vacation time during the year. 

There are similar stereotypes about the school principal. He is an 
administrator who controls his building, his teachers, and the children. 
He is a somewhat frightening authority figure. His job is of course 
easy, too. All he has to do is exert his authority and of course he does 
so far too often. 

Naturally these stereotypes are overdrawn, yet if we look closely 
and honestly at ourselves we will find some variant of these attitudes 
always ready to come to the surface at any point of difference Or 
conflict with school personnel. 

What is of special interest to us, as we watch our hypothetical new 
school social worker, is that this is one of those points at which one’s 
professional training, experience, and judgment get overwhelmed. The 
strength of one’s own life experiences as a pupil together with the 
culture’s negative (and latently hostile) stereotype of teacher and 
principal tend to override a more rational and mature professional 
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judgment. And this is strange because the social worker, more than 
most, should be aware of the heavy emotional and physical drmn of 
working with people as teachers and principals do. He should knc^ 
this because he is well aware that even three or four interviews can be 

exhausting to the agency professional. 

Nevertheless his feelings at this stage are likely to be strong and 
they are not alleviated by the discovery that there is no niche or status 
position for the role “social worker” in the school hierarchy. He is 
likely to be irritated despite himself that this is so. He finds that he 
is regarded neither as teacher, principal, supervisor, guidance <x)un- 
selor, school psychologist, or school nurse. He is not even a custodian! 
To his own sense of frustration abfiut this must be added the fact 
that this also bothers school personnel. He will be bewildered by the 
fact that school people, accustomed to clear definition of status, will 
test him and try to find out where he belongs and how much power 
of decision he has. 

Here is another hurdle for the unwary. There is the teacher who 
may ask him to make a decision which is solely a prerogative of the 
principle. And there will be the occasional principal who will ask 
him to make a judgment or 'decision which is in the sole jurisdiction of 
the superintendency. Woe to the social worker who walks blindly into 
such a situation as this! And how easy it is to do, especially if he 
adopts the negative “buck the system” attitude noted above. 

As a result of all this painful experience our social worker may 
begin to feel that, to school personnel, he is an outsider, even an 
alien. And, of course, he may feel within himself that the system is 

alien to him. u -u 

Now if the new school social worker fixates at this stage he will 

be, by definition, ineffective. Educators will not communicate their 
feelings and certainly will not discuss their : ,/areness of the social 
workers' attitudes. They will continue to refer, since they have 
been told to do so. They will talk with the social worker, but the 
communication will be minimal. The social worker, at this point hcis 

in fact been closed off. . . . rro. 

The result is often a pathetic and embarrassing sitaation: The 

social worker who assures you he has “wonderful rapport with school 
personnel when in fact he is boxed in, is not commimicating orr^lly 
working with educators. I have seen many such situations. Need we 
add that the social work profession as a whole is damaged by this 
kind of naivete and-let us be frank-stupidity? 
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Dees the social worker stay in this situation, and if so, on what 
terms? 

Phase 11: The Beginning of Adaptation 
The social worker who survives this first painful stage, avoids its 
booby traps, and remains in the school as an efiFective working part 
of the team has gone through his own Gethsemane. We can make 
some assumptions about the professional who has survived this way. 
Not only has he avoided the obvious pitfalls, he is not satisfied with 
the straight-jacket thinking which is the logical product of stereotypes, 
preconceived notions, and fixed attitudes. 

So our social worker is the kind who wants to learn. Because of 
this he examines himself and his preconceptions. He also takes a sec- 
ond long look at the host setting: the institutional structure of the 
school as well as the people who work within it. 

The questions we ask here are, “How does the developing school 
social worker reconcile his previous professional orientation with the 
reality he is beginning to discover? How does he see himself working 
^vith teacher, principal, administration and specialists within the 
school?” 

In this he may find himself painfully revising some of his most 
cherished notions about social work practice as he knew it in the 
agency setting. In the process he sees the “regimentation” and tlie 
“authoritarian atmosphere” in quite different perspective. He will 
make a number of disco '^eries about educators which are little known 
beyond the confines of the school. 

The first is that the regimentation which was so horrifying is not, 
as he originally thought, the choice of educators. He will find, in part 
at least, it is due to an ill-informed, often hostile public which has 
much too much to say about the running of our schools through the 
negative device of budgetary review. Nor can the publics attitudes 
be too strictly censured for, to expect an enlightened public opinion 
about education when its support is derived in large part from the 
property tax is one of the strangest aberrations in the history of 
democratic government. 

The most important discovery to be made about our curious 
educational system is that it is locked in by a public opinion that is 
highly resistant to change. Any educator will describe bitterly~if there 
is someone to listen— the attempts over the years tc change the rigid 
system of grading and placing children, the marking system, the 
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archaic methods o£ promoting or retaining children. With rare ex- 
ceptions the reaction of the public is violent and, even where such 
changes have been reluctantly permitted, again and again there has 
been a return to the status quo ante. 

Seen in this open-minded way, the rigid line-and-staff organiza- 
tion of our schools also has an explanation rooted deep in our society’s 
mores. If educators are reluctant to make decisions, if they prefer to 
turn to a “superior” for support in decision-making, if they are re- 
ticent and nervous about speaking outside their carefully defined 
status position, there is also a reason. Quite simply i‘ r a defensive 
pattern on the part of the schools and one which is not only manda- 
tory, but realistic. It is a defense against the extraordinary scapegoat 
role which cnr culture imposes on the schools. 

Our school social worker may not know it, but ours is probably 
the only society in the world in which teachers and principals, even 
the top administrative staff, are regarded as safe and defenseless 
objects for the angers and hostilities of almost anyone who cares to 
attack them. It is something akin to ritual in American society for 
the schools to be blamed for whatever may have gone wrong. Is there 
a child guidance clinic which has not seen this regularly in tiie 
parents cf children referred? 

What is strange about all this is that our culture is also probably 
the only one in which school personnel have little or no defense 
against such attacks, such anger, and such irrational criticisms. Bowled 
over by discoveries like this the social worker may wonder who does 
in fact run American schools: We maintain the facade of professional 
administration when in fact it often appears that a combination of 
the property tax, a lay board of education (not always well informed 
on school problems!), and local town government have as much, if not 
more, to say about school policy than does the professional. Is it 
any wonder that they often appear to be on the defensive! 

When the soveial worker understands this, he develops high respect 
lor men and women who have the dedication to keep working under 
such difficult conditions. And as he comes to listen to them and to 
hear what they are saying he discovers that many educators question 
the present organization of the schools and at many levels and in 
many areas. Furthermore, to his surprise, he will find that they do 
so in terms not unlike those used by the social worker himself. It is 
astonishing how little this professional questioning among educators 
is known outside the schools. Many, and not just the “enlightened 
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ones,” question our grouping and grading of children. Many would 
welcome, for example, an ungraded system in which the intense 
competitiveness over grades and promotion would be minimized. 
They are profoundly concerned that so little is being done for the 
“gray-scale” child-that large number of children in the borderline 
to low-average range who experience failure in school, who act-out 
as a consequence and end not only by under-achieving but by 
dropping out of school. 

What becomes clear to the social worker at this stage of liis de- 
velopment is that school administration is almost helples.s to much 
about this, though many efforts have been made, because “nobody 
is listening,” not even their own boards of education. Worse, ex- 
perienced teachers and principals are rarely asked to take part in the 
formation of policy on such issues as this. The cynic might well come 
to the conclusion that so long as enlightened plans for educational 
innovation cost money, and so long as that money must come from 
the property tax, they will almost by definition be opposed. 

The school social worker, now beginning really to understand the 
school as a social system, will find that there is a very positive side 
to “regimentation” and control. Fir.st of all the physical welfare of 
children requires it. Were children permitted to give free expression 
to their emotional and physical energies and to run through the 
halls without tight discipline, there is no doubt that serious injuries 
would be commonplace. Of equal importance to us in our special 
field is that to the child from a disorganized and chaotic home 
background the controls provided by the school may be the only 
healthy and rational experience in his life. To the same child clearly 
defined goals may provide the stability and order which for him is 
therapeutic. This, too, is something we can easily forget in the one- 
to-one therapeutic approach of the clinic. 

The Teacher in a New Role 

One of the remarkable discoveries of the social worker in this 
new and challenging stage of his experience is that the teacher is 
genuinely human. Whether the teacher is a man or a woman, 
functioning as father or mother surrogate, he is faced with a class of 
30-odd children among whom there may be one or more disturbed, 
“acting-out” youngsters. 

In this situation he can be very lonely indeed. Why lonely? Per- 
haps this can only be understood if one has faced a class of children 
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alone. There they all are, most of them average, well-adjusted kids, 
but all of them testing you. Among them, however, there are one or 
two or more who test in a very special way. The teacher can adapt 
to the average. But what does he do about the acting-out, disturbed 
child, or the child with very poor self-image— the child he knows is a 
kind of scapegoat for the other children? The loneliness comes from 
the fact that there is no one with whom he can share the problem, and 
ultimately very little he can do to help this child. As a result he 
experiences an overwhelming sense of frustration. Some teachers ex- 
perience more — despair and depression about this situation. 
understandable that under these circumstances they sometimes “give 
up” on the child? After all what else can they do? 

The social worker who has heard the sarcastic, caustic, and 
apparently destructive comments about a child in the teacher s 
room, learns that such comments are not always as punitive as he 
thinks. Rather they are an expression of the teachers inability to do 
anything concrete to help that particular child. 

In this the unfulfilled expectations in referrals to agencies is highly 
significant. Superficially there is the sense that “something has be^ 
done,” but in fact the situation remains the same. The child is still 
there, his behavior unchanged. And, whether or not the child is in 
treatment, the teacher still faces him and has to work out some 
techniques for dealing with him. 

It is at this point that the developing social worker discovers how 
he can play a new and significant role. If he shares these feelings with 
the teacher and assumes part of the responsibility he will meet a 
warm and grateful response from the teacher. The teacher, in turn, 
discovers that he is no longer alone with his problems in the class. 
There comes, in this process, the sense to both that with sharing and 
working out an understanding of the child and possible alternatives 
in handling him, the skills and interests and commitments of both are 
mobilized. The social worker finds a specially rewarding role here 
for when he acts as liaison with the home which is often fractious and 
litigation-minded, much of the pressure that has existed is reduced. 
Even if very little concrete change is noted in the disturbed child 
as a result of this collaboration, the effect on teacher morale of sharing 
the burden is considerable. To this extent it is bound to help the 
child in the long run. Needless to say, th.** same situation adds a new 
dimension to the professional experience, of the social worker. 
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specialized School Personnel 

With specialized teaching personnel including the guidance coun- 
selors and nurses the problem of communication is quite different 
from that with the teacher and administrator. The reason is that 
reading and speech specialists, psychologists, guidance counselors 
and nurses deal with the child on a one-to-one basis and because of 
this there is the same difference in seeing the child as there is, 
noted above, between the agency and the school. For this reason 
specialized personnel may be more sensitive or resistant to the soc'al 
work view of behavior and development, than teachers precisely 
because they and we share this one-to-one kind of relationship. It will 
help us in this context to remember that they are educators and have 
defined status in the hierarchy. We don’t. It is human and under- 
standable for them to ask what we as social workers can contribute 
that they can’t. 

Part of the problem here is that their stereotype (as is true probably 
of all school personnel) of the term” social worker” is that of an un- 
trained person in welfare or other related services. It is worthwhile 
to ke. 5 p in mind constantly that of all those who in the United States 
call themselves “social workers” possibly not more than 20 to 25 
per cent are in fact professionally trained. The result is that the 
educator has had little contact with the trained and experienced social 
work professional. It is in this context that a very difiicult problem 
emerges for us, namely, how do we communicate what our training 
and experience represent without condescension and above all with- 
out invidious comparisons? 

This is something we need to look at closely and not least with 
specialized personnel in the schools. One possible role that we may 
play to correct this is to share our insists, yet at the same time 
respect others’ point of view. We should also work with them toward 
an agreement to use resources well and to avoid overlapping of 
functions. It is my belief that so long as the social worker and 
specialized school personnel are left to work this out themselves the 

status problems remain at a minimum. 

There is one notion that we must remove from our traditional 
thinking in the mental health professions. This is that only highly 
trained professionals in psychiatry, clinical psychology or social work 
can help. So long as we are convinced of this we will not communicate 
or get along with school personnel, specialized or not. We must keep 
in the forefront of our thought that there are almost an infinite variety 
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of helping people in the community, not least in the schools and that 
therapy has many, many facets. The point is we can only utilize these 
tremendous resources so long as we recognize them as fully equal 
members of the professional team. 

Phase III: The Problem of Professional Identification 
The school social worker in this third phase of his experience has 
discarded his previous stereotypes and misconceptions about the 
school and school personnel. He may find that far from having a 
negative attitude towards teachers and principals, he now experiences 
anger over the way the schools and school people are treated by the 
public, not least the taxpayer who is represented on boards of educa- 
tion and especially in local government. He has seen at first hand the 
way in which the individual taxpayer talks negatively and destruc- 
tively about schools and what the schools are trying to do. He now 
understands and deplores the scapegoat role of the school in our 
society. He will be troubled by the isolation of the agencies from the 
school and the resistance on the part of many agency social workers 
to direct communication with tne school. He may disco^'er that within 
his own profession he has low status as against the psychiatric social 
worker” in the clinic and precisely because he is associated -with the 
schools. 

Finally, he will realize the significance of the fact that he no longer 
has the supporting and learning experience derived from supervision 
and case conferences which is a built-in characteristic of the agency. 

The questions which he must face at this point are: 

First, “Is he in danger of losing his professional identity as a social 
work professional? 

Second, “Is he tending to identify with educators and their point 
of view and their problems?’ 

Third, “Is he becoming defensive about his educational colleagues?” 

Which in turn poses a fourth question, How can he be a true mem- 
ber of the school team yet retain the professional ideals, standards 
and identification which he worked so hard to attain?” 

Needless to say, no more painful questions can confront any pro- 
fession a' than these, and we must face them squarely and frankly if 
we are to realize the promise which is inherent in school social work. 

Th»^ problem of identity may focus most clearly in his relations with 
school personnel. The dangers for the school social worker at this point 
are twofold. He may want to undo the generally fuzzy, somewhat 
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negative, often uncomplimentary stereotype of the social worker 
which he will find in the minds of his educational colleagues. He 
cannot but be aware of the fact that this stereot>’pe is widely neld in 
the population as a whole. It is one thing to be able to take such 
stereotypes in stride. It is another to try to undo them by agreeing 
with them. When he does the latter he loses his stature and digmty 
as a social work professional. 

Another and closely related danger is in part a product of the 
stress and chaos of his function. He may find it almost impossible to 
practice case work as his training and experience taught him to c o. 
This together with his problems in referrals and communications 
with agency professionals, may push him toward oyer-identification 
with teachers and principals to the point where he is thinking more 

like an educator than a social worker. 

In addition to this he faces a number of professional problems and 
it may be well for us to look at these in detail. 

First of all, school social work is, as we all know, a protective 
service and tends in most cases to be a short-term service. \Vhile this 
may not raise questions about case work, it does raise questions alM)ut 
how it is to be used. What I have in mind here is that the functions 
of the school social worker are so multiple and so varied that it is 
more difficult for him than for his j)rofessional colleagues in the 
agencies to keep the aims and method of case work clearly in focus 
Above all it is all lOO easy to lose sight of process in this kind of 
situation. There is perhaps no greater threat to professional identity 
for the social worker than to be unable to carry a client through to 
termination, and this is one of the real difficulties we face in school 
social work. 

Naturally this kind of problem is related to the very complicated 
one of case load. As his relations with school personnel become more 
cordial, their dependence on him becomes more pronounced, and for 
the social worker it becomes increasingly more difficult to say no 
to the harried, overwrought teacher and principal who do need help 
with a child and/or his family. Furthermore there is a professional 
commitment here that makes the problem more difficult, namely, that 
the time to offer help is at the moment of crisis. 

The threat to his professional practice lies at this point in the 
dilution of his training and his experience. He is already overloaded 
and stretched to the limit, finds it very difficult to say “no”, and 
cannot deny his services to those whc' need them. It is at this point 
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that the difference bctvveen the school as a host setting? and tlie agency 
is most at variance. As we all know there have been endless dis- 
cussions alK)ut this question of case load in school social work but 
I have yet to see a sensible, practical, workable formula for keeping 
case loads within manageable limits. There is the further difficulty 
that cases somehow rarely get closed unless the child moves. 

As one experienced school social worker put it School social work 
is the untidiest, most disorganized of social work functions. 

So far as the school is concerned we know that for school personnel 
it is difficult to understand what we mean by case load because in one 
sense a limitation of the number of cases constitutes a kind of with- 
drawal of service, even rejection. It is one of those things that is most 
difficult for us to communicate. 

Our dilemma then is this: The better the social worker is, both in 
relating to his hosts and as a helping person, the greater the demand 
for his services, the more difficult it is to say “no.’ But the more cases 
he takes on the less effective he will be. 

There are still further complications in this situation involving case 
load. When we try to define client we must ask ourselves, “Is it to 
be both the child and his parents, plus a consultation function with 
teacher and principal?” 

If so, it is obvious that the school social worker can handle so few 
“cases” as to be relatively ineffective in terms of numbers in the school 
sy.stem as a whole. One solution that some school social workers 
have chosen, one which I believe to be at best questionable, is lo work 
almost solely with children. The fact is that our professional training 
and experience teo.ches us beyond <piestion that the urgent pi(;bl< m 
is in tlie home. By treating the child we may be treating a symptom, 
not the basic problem itself. 

Furthermore if we treat the child and do not inamtam close relation- 
ships with teaching staff we will he making the same mistake that 
many clinics do; what we accomplish will not be supported and 
reiiiforcc'd in the classroom. It should be* added that this is a proble m 
that guidance counselors in high schools are all too familiar with. 

The thirel professional proble'in for the school social worker is to 
be folmd in his relations with agencies and other helping services. 
Harried, pushed, under pressure, feeling himself stretched too thin, 
a school social worker may well find the silence of agencies and 
clinics about a referred child difficult to accept. He may find it neccs- 
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sary to spend precious time on the phone, or writing to get some 
kind of picture from the agency about the treatment program and 
prognosis, as well as stage of treatment. 

This inadequate communication between agencies and the pro- 
fessional in the field has already been referred to. It is very easy to 
develop a kind of professional paranoia about it. For example, in my 
own community my staff now has some 56 cases, active with agencies, 
clinics, hospitals or private practitioners. I know very well that I 
spend too much time trying to arrange conferences or to get some 
word from these resources. In fact I have found it necessary to assign 
part of the time of a staff member to follow up these referrals. What 
can all too easily happen to us in periods of stress and strain, however, 
is to experience irritation, even anger, over this silence, and almost a 
sense of rejection by the agencies. What we must remember at all 
times is that these people are our professional colleagues and we 
must maintain a professional discourse with them. Not to do so is to 
arrogate to ourselves judgments about them we have no right to make. 

These are but a few of the professional problems we face. Were we 
to look for others the list would be formidable. 

0 0 0 

How then do we maintain our professional integrity and our 
identity in this hurly-burly of school social work? Our field is tw new 
and our discussions among ourselves over policy and practice too 
limited to make possible at this stage any clear-cut answers. Further- 
more, the difficulty of answering this question is compounded by the 
fact that we are so few in number and our status so ill-defined. It 
may be, therefore, that one of our first tasks is to define in simple, 
clear-cut terms what we can and cannot do within the school system. 
Though we have made several such attempts none of them somehow 
are stated in terms which communicate readily to colleagues in the 
other disciplines. 

In terms of case load it may be that we shall need to v ork toward 
realistic appraisal in terms of differential diagnosis of who our client 
is: whether we are to focus on the child, on parents or on consulta- 
tion. We cannot obviously do all three and remain effective. One 
possible answer here is that we should maintain a small case load 
which we can work through to termination, but that our major focus 
be on consultation and effective referrals. 

Perhaps most important of all, however, we cannot maintain our 
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professional identity without the foundation of case work training; and 
practice, namely, supervision and on-going inservice training. We have 
said a good deal about supervision and are rather sensitive about 
the accusation that it represents a kind of professional dependency 
relationship. It may well be that in the agency we need less of it than 
is often provided. In the field, on the front line as we are in school 
social work, however, it is absolutely essential. I need hardly tell you 
that the (luestion here is how do we provide it? The problem is 
urgent and should be approached as top priority because I think all 
of us will n •: •'vrni^e that to work alone, without supervision, in the 
high-pressure atmosphere of the school, can, over a peiiod of time, 
bec*ome a real threat to our professional identity. 

Finally we must read in our field and certainly above all, write about 
it. What we write about, however, must not be in the stilted language 
so often found in our professional literature. I cannot resist the 
temptiition to add my own perple.xity here. Why is it that while we 
in social work have the richest of all possible human resourees for 
creative e.xpression that can be imagined, our professional writing 
seems trapped in a kind of ritualistic deference to sociology? It may 
be w(‘ have gone down this som(*what arid road in part because of the 
prestige of science and the consequent lack of prestige of the so-called 
"subjective” professions. 

It is about time, however, that we began writing articles and books 
which portray what we do as well as our feeling and our sensitivity 
for the human beings that we help. In these terms, it seems to me 
that neither sociological theory nor sociological research methods have 
any place in a field as subjective as ours must be. In the last analysis 
we might well ask ourselves why are we ashamed to be subjective? 

« « « 

The broadground which has been covered here makes summary 
difficult but certain points seem to stand out. 

First of all, we will agree that ours is perhaps one of the most 
exciting areas of specialization in the social profession because our 
focus is preventive. 

Second, if we are uncertain and appear to be floundering at times 
it may be due in part to the newness of the field, but it is also due 
to the lack of definition of our role and function. 

Finally, part of our problem, perhaps more pressing in school 
social work than in any other area of the profession is the difficulty 
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of maintaining our professional point of view, our identity, in a host 
setting which can easily pull us away from the established channels of 
practice as it is known in the agency. 

We would all agree that we cannot afford to be pulled apart by 
these forces. Certainly, we can be members of a genuinely democratic, 
equal educational mental healdi team, yet keep our point of view. 
We would all share in the fervent hope that other conferences like 
this one will help clarify the issues and focus our professional purpose. 
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Factors Which Affect a Model for 
School Social Work Practice 

by Jerry L. Kelley 

I would like to suggest several models, types of models, or models 
of emphasis, and then also suggest some ways in which one might 
examine the factors which would lead toward the establishment of 
the best for your own school system. But before we look at these 
factors it might be well to review very briefly what underlies the 
employment of social workers in the schools. 

Hyrum Smith, in talking about the pupil personnel services, said 
that as early as 75 A.D. Quintilian, one of the first publicly-paid 
teachers, recognized individual differences and urged the teachers of 
his day to note that, “As narrow-necked vessels reject a great quantity 
of the liquid that is poured upon them, but are filled by that which 
flows or is poured into them by degrees, so it is for us to ascertain 
how much the minds of boys can receive; since what is too much 
for their grasp of intellect will not enter their minds as not being 
sufficiently expanded to admit it.”^ 

This shows us that the concept and recognition of individual dif- 
ferences has been long held but not necessarily long employed, and 
that as we have learned more about human beings and how they 
grow, we have discovered what might have been implicit in this 
statement by Quintilian that social, emotional readiness, and many 
other factors are some of the determinants of what the size of the 
neck of the vessel is. And social workers, then, presumably, have some 
area of contribution in respect to this consideration. They are not the 
only ones by any means, but this is one of the primary bases for the 
rationale that social worke rs have something to contribute to schools, 
to enable students to be better able to partake of what is already 
being offered to them in the educational enterprise. 

The social worker places a strong emphasis in the helping process, 
on the use of a relationship. Many people describe the essence of 
social case work as “the relationship”-that without this nothing 
occurs. And this is what social workers are taught to establish and 
use. They have v/hat we hope is a very highly-developed capacity 
to relate to other people appropriately on a professional level. 

iSmith, Hyrum M.. School Social Work. A Service of SchooU, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1964. Page 17. 
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Most of all they must be able to idexitify with the client(s), to em- 
pathize, to know how they feel as well as understanding how they 
think. In the school then, he helps the other personnel to know more 
fully the level and kind of feelings the child and/or his parents have, 
as well as helping these clients through the relationship with them. 

We Are Now Ready for a Little Model Building 
In any new program involving a single social worker, the model 
most likely established might be called a {generalist model, because 
specialization evolves as staff numbers increase. The social worker 
has to try to fit in, in a lot of different ways, to a variety of variables. 

( The same holds true of other different professions being inaugurated 
in the schools.) So the social worker, if he is the first one in h^s 
system, is to a substantial e.xtent, necessarily a generalist. He cannot, 
/until he knows, or until other things happen, specialize as much as he 
might later. One limitation to this generalist hypothesis e.xists when 
one is assigned to work within, say, the Title I framework, which more 
narrowly circuinscrib(‘s the arena of service. Nonetheless, in the be- 
ginning, the social worker will be more of a generalist than he will 

later. 

The most traditional and most written-about model in school social 
work practice is the direct service model. This is the school social 
worker who plies his practitioner trade as an individual helping, 
problem-solving person. Most of the time this has been in case work. 
That is, he works in a one-to-one relationship with children and 
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with parents in an attempt to help them resolve the problems that 
are impeding the child’s progress in school, lie works collaboratively 
with everybody else -with the teachers, the principals, the other 
pupil personnel specialists, etc. This is a relati^’cly limited delivery 
system. That is, the service population is more restricted under the 
direct service model than under other models. The worker, if he is 
spending a substantial amount of time with individual cases, is not 
going to have as much time for affecting, indirectly, other students 
and parents. When this model is being applied I think, if at all pos- 
sible, the school social worker should be attached only to one school. 
He ought to be built into the system of that particular school to the 
extent that this can be done. He should be viewed as a full-time 
employee of that particular school. This integral assignment is often 
difficult to attain, but it is a desirable goal for several reasons. One 
is that the social worker can become fully knowledgeable about what 
is going on in this particular educational institution. He is a re- 
sponsible part of the whole process. This is a great advantage to 
him and to his potential effectiveness. It also helps him to be ac- 
cepted by the other people. 

Finally, and this is a major advantage in most co nmunities, the 
school is looked upon as a much more accepted social institution to 
turn to for ht.'ip than agencies are. Many people have a generally 
positive attitude toward schools, and are fairly well accustomed to 
approaching schools. Hence they arc much more willing to accept 
help that is offered to them directly within the school. 

A second kind of model which is beginning to emerge clearly, and 
has hardly been tapped in terms of the potential, is the team leader 
model. These are two ways of viewing the team leadership. One is in 
respect to existing types of school personnel and the other is in respect 
to new tyj>es of personnel. This focus will be on the latter (the new 
types) because that is where the team leadership of the social worker 
is likely to be visible. But in respect to the former, the team leader 
role with existing personnel, the social worker should share in the team 
leadership, viewing all of the personnel in the school as the team. 

Everyone agrees the team concept is desirable. Biit few times is 
it spejled out as to what is meant by this concept. Unfortunately, in 
many school systems, the team really operates as a relay team, where- 
in the child with the difficulty is the baton. He is passed from helping 
person to helping person sometimes in the same office on consecu- 
tive or alternate hours or days. Sometimes the very building tends 
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to almost rule out the possibility of concurrent team operation, be- 
cause the various specialized people may have to occupy the same 
space on difft^rent days or different hours in the same day. Hence 
the psychologist cannot possibly talk in that building with the social 
worker or the guidance counselor, or mayb(i not even the teacher, 
because the space scheduling is prohibitive. So (jiiite often, the child 
gets caught up in this sort of relay team operation. 

There is another concept or dimension of the fixed team. That is, 
there are some school sy.stems that say there should be a team of 
pupil personnel specialists who, perhaps, are attached togetlu'r to 
one set of schools and operate pretty well concurrently in n;sp('ct to 
all referrals. The fixed team provided for a very stable operation 
with clear channels of communication and well delineated roles. The 
leadership of this team may be a rotating one, including periodically, 
the social worker. 

My personal preference, however, is for the flexible team. This 
mean.s that the team which is called into operation at any point is 
the one that has relevance for that particular child. It may include 
the teacher and the principal, not just the pupil personnel specialist 
and it.s compositive changes, apropos of the situation. These people 
are the ones who are central to the child’s welfare. (Needless to say, 
parents may be viewed as team workers also, inclusive, however 
crucial, but theirs is a different consideration.) The flexible school 
team is one which shifts each time there is a new situation with a new 
child, new teacher, or whatever it may be. It is not fixed. In terms 
of the leadership role, at least the following may be relevant: What is 
tlie nature of the problem, i.e. which professional base might have 
the most pertinence? What is the nature of the established relation- 
ships, i.e. who knows the child best and can work with him most 
effective? Who has the most appropriate individual competence, i.e. 
works best with this kind of situation? Finally, who has time to devote 
as needed. 

The determination of respective responsibilities in relation to a given 
child will vary, including the responsibility of t('am leadership. The 
social worker, at one point in time, may be the team leader, at anotlu'r 
point, the principal, the nurse, the teac'her, the psychologist, the 
guidance counselor; or the speech correctionist may be the team 
leader because that person is more central. 

Now the other part of the team model which is just b(\g:nning j 
emerge is the leadership in respect to new or as yet unborn pc'rsonnel 
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such as social work associates, or social work aides, or community 
aides, or lay work(;rs, or volunteers, who are or may be working in 
the schools. As these new para-social work professions get established, 
the social worker Ixjcomes logically the teacher, supervisor and leader 
of this team. 

Next is the conmltation model. Oiu* dt'finition of consultation, by 
Horace LundbcTg, is: “(Consultation is the provision of professional 
knowledge, judgmcmt, and suggestions regarding a situation in pro- 
fessional practice at the request of or with the concurrence of the 
consultee. The fully continuing rc'sponsibility for the practice sit- 
uation, including the use to be made of the consultant’s information 
and recommendations, remains with the consultee.”’ This, basically, is 
a gof)d d(!finition and one that we often tend to forget in our prac- 
tice*. W(! tend to some-times go bc'yond our role and inject ourselvt's 
directly or indirectly into a kind of supervisory or guiding role when 
we should rennc'mber that we really are con.sultants and the person 
with whom we are c‘onsulting is free to make whatever use he wishes, 
or no use at all, of what we arc* suggesting. 

Within the con.sultation model there are at lea.st several potential 
dimensions. One is consultation regarding a specific child. A teacher 
or someone else in the school systcim, but usually the teaclu'r, would 
approach the social worker and say, “I am having trouble with this 
child, don’t understand him, or he is acting strangely, or whatever, 
and can I talk to you about this? ” This doc's not lU'ct^ssarily mean that 
there is going to be a referral. The teacher at this point feels that she 
may nec'd som(! additional pc'ispective to help the child luirself. Tliere 
can b(; tluai consultation regarding the situation. The social worker 
may not be the only person that a teacher might consult, but the social 
workc'r is one of the potential consultants. 

Then there can be consultation regarding children and parents in 
general. This is more of a training type of considtation. The social 
worker has a different kind of perspective, and perhaps, in general, 
more knowledge about human development in the broad sense than 
the average t(;acher would. The social worker is also likely to be 
more qualified than others as a consultant about the community. As a 
generalization, lu; should know more about the organized social re- 
sources, the agencies, etc., in the community than other people. 

We tend to talk about this type of consultation in a somewhat 

iLundberK, Ilomcc VV., "ObtaininK Improved Coordin.ition and Collaboration in Pupil 
Personnel Activities,** Unpublished paper, 1962, 
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unilateral fashion. Social workers can be consultees as well as con- 
sultants. The school social worker should make maximum use of 
other school personnel to help him as well as vice versa. 

These, both the team leader and the consultation models, do pro- 
vide a broader deliv'cry system base than the dir(;ct service model. 
That is, the social worker by servinu; in these capacities does sub- 
stantially broaden his area of influence. 

Probably the broadest of all delivery systems is the community 
OT^(ini%iition model. Not only may any social worker be helpful to 
the school in a community organization (C.O.) role but a few 
specialists in C.O. are being employed by school systems to practice 
C.O. exclusively. 

(C.O. really refers to the process of helping the social system, rather 
than the client, through the identification of social needs, the planning 
to meet them, and the implementation of these plans. In Seattle, 
Washington, for example, a prominent C.O. social worker has jusi 
been employed as coordUuitor of intergroup relations. He reports 
directly to the superintendent.) 

Potential C.O. use is great in respect to the development of schools 
as community centers. The school has, in some eyes, opportunities 
and responsibilities for providing much more than tlu' traditional 
eight or so hours per day of education experience' for children. In 
New Haven, Connecticut, for instance', here is the description of 
their defined functions: 

“On August 27, 1962, the Ne'w Haven Board of Educatie)n ade)ptexl 
the community sclu)e)l policy. In ele)ing se), it clearly defined the func- 
tion ejf the community sche)ol: (1) as an educatienial cente'r— where 
children and adults have the e)ppe)rtiinities for study and learning; 
(2) as a neighborluKxl community ce'iiter-where citizens of all ages 
may take; part in such things as sports, physical fitness programs, 
informal recreatie)ii, arts and crafts classes, civic ine^etings and e)the.r 
similar leisure time activities; (3) as a center of confimunity services— 
where individuals and families may obtain health s(uvic(?s, counseling 
services, legal aid, employment services, and the like; and (4) as an 
important center of neighborhood or community life the ide^a being 
that the school will serve as tlu' institutional agency which will assist 
citizens in the study and solution of significant neighborluM;d prob- 
lems.”^ 

This is just one design. It is fairly recent as a program and its 

^From SI brochure issued by the Now Iliweii, Connecticut Public Schools. 
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effectiveness is still to be proved. But they have succeeded in financing 
a lot of programs that they would not liave l)(?en able to otherwise. 
Tlu; point here is not to advocate this particular plan but to advocate 
this kind of creative thinking— that social work, in part, has a respon- 
sibility to initiate ideas of this kind— to look at the total potentials 
that we could bring to bear individually and as a .sy.steni on behalf 
of the kids, the parents, and the whole community. 

With th(! possibility of these models, in some variety, in mind, what 
does the new social worker in the school do to determiiu^ what kind 
of model h<; wants. He really engages himself in a community organ- 
ization process. He should assess and evaluate, by deliberately casing 
the community, casing the school as a social system, casing the 
specific school, and hopefully, casing himself. He makes a professional 
estimate of what is around him and within him that will help deter- 
mine how he shonld function. One of the prime ingredients for any 
professioiiid functioning is purposeful and intentional action, based on 
knowledge, values, and purposes which are consciously applied. In 
other words, the social worker should call upon his community organ- 
ization backgnnmd to make* a conscious assessment initially, and to 
continue doing so as tin* program (s) develop. lie does not just do 
this unilaterally, h(* involves everyone (;ls(; he can, meaningfully, in 
making this assessment with him. 

Case the eommunifi/. He needs to find out what this community is 
lik(\ Who are the people in the district? What is their social-economic 
level? How old are they? What is the racial composition? H(? needs 
to know, especially, what attitude the community has towards the 
.school. What are tiie forces in effect liere and how do they affect tlu; 
.social w'ork(‘r? In tlu^ lu’ginning particidarly, lu‘ should tak(‘ the time 
to visit, to learn, to build relationships and find out about the com- 
munity. 

Case the system. Who are the members of the board? What do they 
w'ant? Who are the administrative staff? Who are the people that make 
the* decisions on the administrative policy level? How does the social 
worker relate to them? What is the administrative structure of the 
whole system? Where; is the power? And where does he fit into this? 
Needless to say, he needs to understand well wdiat the other pupil 
personnel .services are* anel how' be* re*late*s te) the*m. le) wdie)in is he 
ge)ing to be*. re’spe)nsible* and why? Whe*re ele)es he focus in terms of 
his practice*? Which model? 

But with this, as far as it is aelministrativ’ely possible*, the social 
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worker shonlcl still reserve tlu; ri^ht to cleline his own role. He is a 
consultee in a sense*, as lu* ^^ets information, but his best social work 
function per &e, within this system, should lx* determined by the* social 

worker. , .,i i i 

Ne.\t he needs to decide at what level lu; will start. Will h(^ work 

at the preschool level, kind(?r^arten, first ^rade, later primary levt;!, 
junior hi^h, or hi^h school? This d(*cision should be* mad(^ most 
consciously. From a preventive* stanelpoint, the* e*arlier he; starts the 
better, e)ther things being eepial. But the*re‘ are* a lot of variables. He 
needs to decide how many schools he* is going to cove*r. Anel this is 
a decision area in which the* sex-ial worke*r enight to be* cle*arly heard. 
Unless his job is previously vit*we*d as the* consultant e>r C.O. model, 
he she)uld try te> avoid the* trap of be*ing re*sponsible* to te)e> many 
schools hence compromising the* epiality of the elirect se;rvice mode*l. 

If too many schools art* served, the* epiality e)f his work is sacrifice*d. 

Case the school This applies espe*eially to tie* direct se*rvice* mode*!, 
and is vitally important. He* should lind e)ut what the; we)rking ar- 
rangements are in the* building. Wlio is the* principal? What does he 
be*lie*ve* in? What kinel of climate* doe*s he* e*nge*nele*r? How* elo the* 
teachers vie*w the sexial w^orkers coming into the* schoed? /We* the*y 
thre*ate*ne*el by it: are* the*y anxiems? Finel out about this, kind out 
who the teache*r le*aele*rs are* ire)in the* princij)al, or Irom some* e)the*r 
semree and relate* to the*m as epiiekly as possible*. lhe*re* is ne)thing 
unt‘thieal about (*stablishing priorities of re*lationship. This is good, 
thoughtful practice e)f comimmity e»rgani/ation. 

Identifying the* leadership gre)up is desirable se> the; social worker 
can immediate*ly be*coine* inve)lve*el with these pe*ople*. lie; enhances 
his cliances of being epiiekly able to de*monstrate* his competence*, as 
well as te) fiirthe*r clarify the* practice e*m]diase's (mode*ls) appropriate; 
for that schoed. He also ne*eels tei find out who the* either spe;cialists 
are within the scheiol. Who are* tlie* pupil pe*rsonne*l pe*ople, the* special 
teachers, and the; either source pe rseinned available* to him? 

Finally, case himself. He ne*e*ds to look as honestly as he* can at his 
own attitudes toward school. Does he* have* ste*reotype*el notions of 
what principals and teache*rs are? He* shoiilel look at anel re*ilect iipein 
his eiwn earlier eeliicational « xjierie*nce*s. How have* the*se* re’siilte*el in 
his now being motivated to entt*r into a school system? No one could 
bo expecteel to have be*e*n totally positive'ly motivate*d. But as with all 
profe*.ssieinal be*havieir ii is hopeel that he* becomes conscious ol the’sc 
dimensieins in oreler to liettcr and jmrposefully make; use of them. 
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As part of casing himself, he should look at what I like to call the 
charismatic dim(;nsion. Charism or charisma really means spiritual 
gift.” In its purest form it relates to the capacity that very few 
people hav(‘, out of tlu‘ir own spiritual g(X)dness, to lead others. We 
think, of course, of such p(‘Oph‘ as Jesus Christ and Mohandas Gandhi. 
Often, on the contemporary scene, natural leadership is referred to as 
charismatic. Jack Kcmnedy was frequently described in this fashion. 

I like to (‘xtend this concept of charisni to define the unicpientss of 
each individual human being in relationship to others. Each of us 
has witliin hims(!lf a constellation of (pialities— a charismatic con- 
stellation-which enables him to influence others, in the best sense 

of this word. , i 

The social worker needs to know what liis personal strengths and 

weaknesses are. What kind of human being is he? Ff)r example, what 
are his attitudes towards children? What kinds of children or what 
ages does lu^ work with best? For (‘xainple, I know that I am much 
more comfortable with adolescent boys and girls or young adults than 
I am with vounger children. I place heavy reliance upon verbal com- 
munication', and I tend both to think less of people who are not 
facil(‘ with the use of words, and to feel less able to be of hc^p to 
them. Therefore, with younger children who are not yet so verbal, I 
find invself less well-e(iuipped. For many the reverse might be true. 
Particularly, I believe, most women have* a much greater aptitude 
for non-verbal communication, as with younger children. 

What d(H‘s he think about working with parc*nts? Does he like to 
do tliis? Are there? certain kinds of adults that he likes better than 
others? Supposing he finds someone that appears to be very much like 
himself in attitude, and therefore attracted very much to him or her. 
How does this affect his practice? Can he remain a.s objective as he 
needs to be? Does he run the risk of over-identification? 

lie should ask himself also whetlier Ik* has an aptitude for doing 
more of the community organization kind of work. Maybe he enjoys 
giving speeches and helping organize resources in the coinmunity. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, he much prefers tin* more clinical dimen- 
sions of social work practice, and gravitiates toward a one-to-one re- 
lationship or a on(*-to-group relationship, in a more direct .service role, 
lie must not only know himself in terms of his charismatic cimstella- 
tion, but b(^ aware of his own methodological competence. Should he, 
for exanipk', be trying to do some work with groups as things evolve 
even though that is not his greatest area of security? 



A vital additional component to all that has b(U‘n statc’d before is 
die coinponc’iit of n‘S(‘arch. This should 1 k‘ an underlying part of the 
social worker’s awareness if not part of his practice; alth(‘iigh the latter 
is desirable virtually to tlu‘ point of necessity. He does not have to he 
a highly skilled r(*s(‘archer. Hut he should b(‘ alert to the opportunity 
for study of his own practice, of other practices in the scIkm)!, of the 
elfectiveness of servic(‘, and of tlu* m-eds of children. Enough so, .so 
that some kind of action research can be undei taken if not by him, 
by those within the school system or oiitsid(‘ of it who have the 

specific rc’search comp(‘tence called for. 

The school social worker does then, in the course of beginning, need 
to evaluate all of these* factors. Ih* should have in mind a combina- 
tion of models or a more singular model which may be most prom- 
ising. He engages in the community organi/ation process in the* con- 
duct of his study and assessment— which I have called casing — then 
he applies this knowledge consciously and purposefully--the mark of 

the professional. i i 1 1 

This process is not a one-shot phenomenon. It continues, and should 

b(^ a built-in method of procedurt* no matter how long he works with 
any particular school or sch(K)l syst(*m. Ih* therefore continues to case 
the community, case tlu* system, case the school, and case himself. 

Finally, as Sergeant Pn-ston, of the Royal Canadian Mounted l^dice. 
in the Yukon, would say to his faithful Husky, Well, King, this case 

is closed.” 
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The Social Worker As a Link 
Between School, Home, and Community 

htj JMtorcnce Merl 

There is always the evcr-prc'scmt potential of (laii^?('r or risk in being 
he last of sev(-ral sp(‘ak(‘is on a g(‘neral topic or theme at a pand 
irc'scmtation or institute. Tlu‘ risk is (wen givater when the last .spc'eeh 
)r paper is written before oik* has heard or read the preceding pi(‘- 
ientations. Will Mr. Iloyt (“Th(‘ School As a Social Institution and 
Setting for Social Work Practice”) or Mr. Kelkw r'Factors Which 
Mfect a Model for School W'ork Practice”) have stolen my thnmh'r- 
:>r, worse yet, will I he repeating or duplicating mate'rial they have^ 
presc'iited and the* institute participants have* already discussed to 
some^ degr(‘(‘ during the pivvions days? If my fears when writing tins 
pap(‘r now have provcai to be re al rather than imaginary, 1 oiler my 
sympathy to yon the listeners. I also ask yoiir indnlg(*nc( . 

He all that as it may, I will inore-or-less follow the* very generous 
and (‘xeellent suggestions for the content and focus of this paper which 
Mr. P(K)1 provhied me. Ilis suggestions and directions left me much 
fr(‘(‘dom-freedom to highlight issues and raise (piestions without the 
obligation or coinpnlsion to provide all the* answers. What more 
conid oii(‘ ask - what could be more fun - than to be the devils 
adv(K;ate or the burr under the saddle — and let the chips fall where 

tlu*y may. 

In this presentation, I will try to stay away from, as much as pos- 
sible*, what are usually considered to be direct .services to individua 
and small groups of Children and their parents. I will also try to re- 
frain from foensing on tlu* nsiial kinds of collaborative efforts and re- 
lationships with scIkjoI personnel social agencies, and numtal health 
in private* practice* in the* eemnniinity. It preibably uill not be pe).ssible 
for me* tei ke*e*p frenn ineliieling semie* aspe*cts or consultation and the 
cemsnltative* pre)ce*ss. The feieiis will be em indirect .seiwices which the 
.scheieil weaker eir visiting te*aehe*r may eir shenild prewide*, initiate, 
stimulate*, or suppeirt within the* fraine*we)rk of the fiinetiems and 
re*spemsibilitie*s eif his peisitiem anel within his commitment as a pro- 
fe*ssie>nal pe*rson. The*se* indire*et se*rvice*s reside in the interrelated and 
inte*rle)cking areas eif preve-ntiem,, eeanmunity organization, and social 

actiem. 
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Prevention, community organization, and social action are to bc c(m- 
sidered along with and in addition to what have been cal^‘^ * e 
traditional functions and responsibilities of school social work. They 
are not to replace or always he substitutes for direct and individual- 
ized services to individuals and small groups of children and t leir 
parents, collaboration with a variety or school and community per- 
sonnel, consultation regarding specified individuals and situations, and 
the administrative component of school social work. Under ce/tain 
situations and with certain school social work or visiting teacher 
positions, these kinds of functions, roles and responsibilities may be 
logically separated - but this is not my intent today. My intent is to 
focus on selected components of practice which could or should be 
integral parts of school social work practice per se. These parts of 
practice may not be easy to understand, accept, and implement. These 
parts may not be within current dt'finitions and expectations of your 
practice. Visiting teachers and school social workers may not have 
had much formal education or much expc'rience directed to^^ard ful- 
filling these kinds of functions. School policies, educational prac- 
titioners and administrators, and community leadt'rs may not always 
encourage and readily supi>ort the carrying out of what I consider to 
be important and necessary components of visiting teacher or school 
social work practice. However, what profession and which professional 
person always kxiks for the easy way, the tried and proven approach, 

and the unthreatening mode of practice,'^ 

T.Pt ns start with several of my assumptions as a basis or spring- 




board for the remainder of the paper. These assumptions may be 
challenged, discussed, and then accepted or rejected in part or totally. 

The school is a required social institution. As such, it belongs to 
society. Tlie school’s primary reason for being is to provide a very 
broad range of educational and educationally related services to all its 
constituents — the persons, directly or indirectly, \vho vv^ant, need, 
are required to use, are eligible for, consume the products of, suffer 
the consequences of, and pay for the services provided by the schools. 
The school system or school building carries responsibilities which ex- 
tend far beyond the geographical boundary in which it is located. The 
school, with its governing body, admini' trators, and practitioners, 
carries a responsibility not only to reflect the educational needs and 
aspirations of its constituents and society but also has the respon- 
sibility to provide leadership, initiative and programs which will 
anticipate future needs and aspirations. The constituents of the school 
have the right, the privilege aiK' the responsibility to participate in 
and influence (but not dictate) objectives, plans and programs of the 
school. As a social institution, the sch(K)l must relate to, interact with, 
and be influenced by otht^r social institutions — specifically the home 
or family and that constellation of institutions I will call the com- 
munity. 

If, by and large, these assumptions are logical and correct, how does 
the school go alwut b(‘ginning to tackle and fulfill the tremendously 
varied and t'omplex legal and societal expectations and demands im- 
plied or stated in the above assumptions? Quite obviously, there is no 
single way to i>roceed, and no one person, position, or profession in 
the school carries single respoiisibility. If the grand mission of the 
school is to be carried out with a significant degree of success, all 
resources inside and out of the school must be used creatively and 
effectively. 

Dr. Lawrence G. Derthick, former commissioner of the United 
States Office of Education, currently assistant executive secretary of 
the National Education Association, has on more than one occasion 
given speeches entitled “The Missing Link. In these instances he was 
referring to the lack of school social work as a missing link in the ad- 
ministrative program. For this institute and this paper, we might refer 
to the “missing link” or “weak link” as the lack or or the weakness of 
the linkage between home, school, and community. The school social 
worker or visiting teacher who uses himself and his knowledge and 
skill appropriately and aggressively can be a strong link between 
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home, school, and community — and can be of great impact in the 
school feeling the throb of the community pulse, reaching out rather 
than waiting to be sought, and working with home and community 
rather than struggling with unknown or misunderst(K)d odds. The 
visiting teacher or school social worker can not do this alone — he 
must not try to take unilateral action. By the same token, the school 
can not bring about changes alone — the home and the community 
have their parts in this also. 

In an article published several years ago in Social Work, John Nebo 
said, “School social workers have been guilty, along with other dis- 
ciplines working in the school, of ‘talking among themselves.’ ” He was 
referring primarily to the lack of communication between the social 
worker and other pupil personnel services workers. If the visiting 
teacher or school social worker is to be the link we are talking about, 
not only must he communicate and interact with all kinds and levels of 
school personnel but he must have similar communication, interaction, 
and relationships with a multitude of lay and professional persons in 
the community -- persons in and out of the power structure; leaders, 
pccential leaders and followers; the active and the passive; the positive 
and the negative; the rich, poor and the in-between; the churched 
and the unchurched — contact along horizontal and vertical cross- 
sectional lines throughout the community. 

ilie visiting teacher or social worker, if he is to be engaged in 
prevention, community organization, and social action, can not move 
only from school building-to-school building or from one hall or desk 
or telephone to another. He needs to go where the problems, needs, 
people, and possible solutions are or might be found. He must reach 
out — and not wait to be sought out. The worker who sits behind 
the sometimes frightening and unpenetrable walls of a school building 
may wind up with a sore fanny and isolated from the knowledge of 
reality as it exists in the out-of-school real world — the real world of 
poverty; disadvantaged children and parents; delinquency; i>owerless 
people without representation or champions, people who want better 
opportunities for themselves and their children but, for one or multiple 
reasons, can not or will not take beginning, faltering steps to achieve 
those opportunities, the real world of ignorance; unemployment or un- 
deremployment; power blocks; and political machinations. To one 
degree or the other, many aspects of this out-of-school real world are 
present in, the neighborhoods surrounding the elementary and second- 
ary schools which school social workers and visiting teachers serve. 
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Perhaps as never before sinee the very early dayr of visiting teaeher 
or school social work services at the beginning of the 20th century, the 
time is ripest now for visiting teachers and school social workers to 
be influential in being of assistance to schools and school-related 
citizens. This assistance can be on the one-to-one and the one-to-group 
basis but, more important to the focus of this paper, also on a much 
broader basis -■ not the rifle but the shot gun approach, not the in- 
dividualized but the social problems approach, and not the micro 
but macro intervention. 

Recent and pioposcd federal legislation (on poverty, civil rights, 
elementary and secondary education, special education, higher educa- 
tion. juvenile delinquency and crime, housing, demonstration cities, 
beautification, etc) all point to the social problems approach and en- 
vironmental change. Statements made and action taken by John W. 
Gardner, Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare, and Harold 
Howe, Commissioner of Education, attest to the readiness of educa- 
tion and welfare administrators on the federal level to support new 
roles and functions for educators and pupil personnel workers. Educa- 
tionists in state department of education, local school districts, imd 
colleges of education seem to lx? giving more emphasis to the social 
and behavioral sciences whereas the natural sciences and mathe- 
matics were supreme for a period of time recently. 

Social work educators and schools of social work are taking hard 
looks at, advocating and implementing revised and new curricula for 
the preparation of students for social work practice after earning the 
bachelor’s and master’s degrees. On the graduate level in social work 
education, courses and sequences in social policies and programs, ad- 
ministration and community organization are taking on new significance 
und importance. The National Association of Social Workers at the 
national and chapter levels is becoming more social problems focused, 
community minded, and action oriented. The two professions with 
which visiting teachers and school social workers are most identified, 
social work and education, are more receptive and .supportive of 
school, social workers becoming stronger and more effective links 
between home, .school, and community. 

Now, to bo more specific, highlight some issues, and raise some 
questions regmling the non-clinical or change agent or indirect ser- 
vice components of the role of the visiting teacher or school social 
worker. Earlier in the paper I spoke of prevention, community organ- 
ization and social action. T'hese aspects of the school social worker’s or 
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visiting teachers position are not easily separated or differentiated. To 
a certain extent <^hey are interrelated parts or steps in a process — and 
I do not have the time, knovv^ledge or ability to cope with the separate 
parts or the process in an adequate manner. However, as a beginning, 
let us have a look at prevention. 

A discussion of £>reventioii ( and if at all pos.sible, we should inter- 
vene at the primary, secondary and tertiary levels) leads us into a 
basic issue or quesLion. Is school social work or the vi.siting teacher a 
residual or institutionalized service? Is it restorative or habilitative? 
Or, at this time, does the visiting teacher or school work service in- 
clude some of each of the four? These services are residual and restor- 
ative if the workers are called upon to try to help children, either 
directly or indirectly, to become functionally adequate after social 
functioning has already broken down. School scxjial work and visiting 
teacher services are instituti(iiializ(*d and habilitative if the workers 
are an integral part of the total and ongoing educational program and 
if they provide preventive services and make a significant contribution 
in helping school children to equip themselves to function as well as 
possible in school and society. 

I do hope that we are moving toward, or at least working in the 
direction of moving t.>v/cird, being an institutionalized and habilitative 
service or instnimcxit. For too long school social workers or visiting 
teachers and other school personnel have appeared to be content to 
wait until children s unmet needs cry for help — they cry for help in 
ways children have of expressing their problems and disadvantages in 
school, home, and community. You have heard these cries — you have 
heard them through children’s expressed and demonstrated attitudes, 
behaviors, and lack of achievement. These cries for help — these 
symptoms and manifestations — all influence the child as a learner. 
Learning and education are too important; non-productive and under- 
l;''oductive people are a waste of manpower; treatment is necessary 
and will continue to be so; but prevention saves human suffering, time, 
and money. Th ' social and behavioral sciences plus professional skills 
have provided us with the knowledge and ability to do more than W'e 
are now doing. School social workers and visiting teachers can do 
more than they are now doing and will learn to do even more if 
they expect more of themselves — and if others expect and allow them 
to provide more preventive and habilitative services. 

Headstart might be considered one of the few educationally related 
programs of a preventive nature. It is considered to be one of the 
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most effective and successful of the new federally financed poverty* 
educational programs. As a preschool program, does it start soon 
enough? Should it include more than disadvantaged and deprived 
children as now defined? Are its advantages lost if school systems do 
not have kindergartens? Are its advantages partially lost if there are 
not educational and educationally related services provided as long 
as the children need them throughout their school years? Are the ad- 
vantages as great or as lasting unless the children’s parents, homes, 
and environments have opportunities to change along with the chil- 
dren? 

Educators and social workers have learned in some places that 
parents of disadvantaged children of Headstart age have not rushed 
to the schools or centers to enroll their children. The social workers 
and visiting teachers have also found that when they reached out to 
these parents by going to their homes parents reacted in various 
ways _ sometimes with distrust, sometimes with hostility and some- 
times with appreciation for the interest and concern a representative 
of the school was, maybe for the first time, showing them and their 
child. One of the most rewarding experiences for the school social 
workers and the mothers of the Headstart ciiildren has been the 
“mothers groups” which met regularly while the children were in the 
Headstart program. In some instances child care was provided for the 
younger children so the mothers were freed for a short time of 
mother’ng responsibilities. 

The meetings of the mothers and the social workers were a com- 
bination of factors — they were relaxing; they provided an informal 
opportunity for the mothers to share some of their interests and con- 
cerns with their peers; there was an opportunity for the mothers to 
learn of some of the social, emotional, and educational needs of their 
children; and perhaps just as important, the meetings demonstrated 
that the school was interested in the mothers as mothers and as in- 
dividuals. In those instances where the mothers groups have con- 
tinued to meet during the regular school year, workers have reported 
that the interest, self-confidence, self-concept, and involvement of 
the mothers have continued to increase. 

In relation to Headstart and the mothers groups, there are several 
points I want to reinforce. The school was going beyond its usual 
realm in the provision of educational opportunities and the school 
extended its responsibility beyond children. There were aspects of 
prevention, community education and community organization. Some 



of the mothers groups, with the guidance and sup^wrt of the visiting 
teacher or school social worker, have moved into social action activ- 
ities. Someone from and of the school reached out - and that some- 
one was frecjuently a visiting teacher or school social worker with the 
appropriate and meaningful interest, knowledge, skill, and conviction. 

Witli or without Headstart, how many schools utilize the unique 
services of school social workers or visiting teachers to reach out to 
parents during kindergarten roundup or kindergarten n^gistration? 
When a school does not have kindergarten, are the visiting teachers 
or school social workers a part of the process of parents registering 
their children for first grade? How many schools, through personal 
interviews with parents and/or asking parents to complete uncom- 
plicated questionnaires, obtain information about the child s health, 
habits, friends, family relationships, and the par(>nt’s concern about 
the social-emotional health of the child? If the scluwls do this, what 
happens to the information? Is it used to build constructive re- 
lationships between home and school; to provide opportunities for 
parents to form study groups devoted to parent-child relationships, 
child rearing practices or discipline; or to be a case-finding device in 
order to offer parents and/or children the assistance of mental health 
personnel in the school or in the community? 

Together, educators and pupil personnel workers know enough or 
can learn enough with the parents’ participation to anticipate that 
prior to entering school certain children possibly will not be able to 
make maximum use of school. Ho the schools seize tnis golden op- 
portunity to bo of service — or do they wait until the child demon- 
strates through his behavior or academic failure in school that he is a 
problem for himself and others? It is amazing and alarming that 
cumulative folders of fifth and sixth grade children reveal that in- 
dications or symptoms of current problems and needs were present 
during kindergarten and first grade. After these five or six years of 
unhappiness and suffering on the part of the children and parents plus 
concern and frustration on the part of several teachers, the time for 
prevention has passed and the time for treatment is long overdue. 
How many of you have had parents say to you. Why didnt the 
school do something sooner?” That is not an easy question to imswer. 

The school social workers and visiting teachers have a responsibility 
to make available to teachers and principals knowledge from the 
social and behavioral sciences and social work. Tliey are also to pro- 
vide kr.owledge gained through professional experience, to share 
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general information regarding environmental conditions in the school 
neighborlKKxl, and transmit eoiiet'i ns al>out community social problems 
held by other institutions and agencies. This sharing of knowledge 
and information may be accomplished through consultation or col- 
laboration regarding spc'cific children. However, for purposes of 
this paper, more appropriate methods would include participation in 
in-service training and stait development activities on the building 
or .system levels. In cooperation with principals, subject matter co- 
ordinators or consultants, the social worker or visiting teacher can 
arrange to meet with groups of teachers to discuss their areas of con- 
cern which fall within the expertise of the worker. The topics may 
range from the very specific t' the very general - from nail biting, 
squirming, pros and cons of retention, parent-teacher conferences to 
poverty, cultural deprivation, the housing conditions of segments of 
the school population. 

Whatever the topic, the objectives would be to assist other school 
p(?rsonnel in gaining insight and knowledge to the end that they have 
better understanding and appreciation of the children for whom they 
carry great responsibility. In the process of these staff development 
activities, the visiting teacher or school social worker also gains in his 
understanding and appreciation of school personnel and the school. 

While the social worker or visiting teacher and other school per- 
sonnel work together to develop a sense of trust and mutual respect, 
the worker is also reaching out to parents, parent groups, community 
groups, community services and social agencies. Throughout the 
passing years, the social distance between the school and the middle 
and upper classes has diminished — but has it diminished enough and 
moved in the direction which enhances the education of their chil- 
dren? The distance between the school and the lower class parents 
is still very great — the distance is so great and of the caliber that com- 
munication, interaction and cooperation may be either non-existent or 
of negative value. If the distance between the schools and school 
I>ersonnel and parents who are less fortunate socially and financially is 
to be diminished, changes must be made by the school and school 
personnel. We can not expect that these parents will reach out and 
initiate meaningful kinds of conversations, communications, and joint 
interactions. More likely than not these parents are not that com- 
fortable with school personnel - these citizens may not have that 
much self-confidence — these persons may not really know how to 
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relate on this level at first - and these mothers and fathers may not 
feel that they are wanted and needed by the schoo . 

So I say wc need to and must extend ourselves by going to them 
individually and collectively in efforts to involve them m the 
of their children. It is not enough to rca* 

that they come to school) when their chdd .s tolmft ^ 

obedient or ill. This kind of reaching out is ve^ diificuff to do w * 
out waving the big red flag of the school’s authority. (This is not tc 
say that school personnel should not use the authority of the school 
coLtructively.) We need to build lines of communication and inter- 
action with parents before, during and after a child may be in some 
of the many kinds of trouble that kids get into. 

The approach I am talking about is not focused on specific children 

with specific or many problems. The focus here is: 
the best and most education and educational opportunities for all 
children? And particularly, how do we provide these for ch'^^en who 
unfortunately, are members of families who get the short end of 

stick? 

Educators and educationally-related school personnel stress the im- 
portance of home-school relationships. One reason we stress this is 
teausc we say that school is an extension of the and family. 

We say that home and school must work together on behalf of chil- 
dren. Wc should complement each other and not 
■Durposcs. We say that the school can not do its job it parents 

children will not cooperate with us. We say ™ 

assumption that parents agree with them or should agree ™th us. 
What if parents do not agree with us? The homMchMl 
break down - if positive relationships ever did exist. W.. tend to 
b aL the parents - and sometimes the children - and the kids are 
L ones who are hurt the most and suffer the greatest In tbs 
suffering process, school personnel do some suffering a so m t 
can not do the job which law and society say we should be do“g “ 
and when we can not do what is expected of us we are uncomfortable 

and maybe feel a bit guilty or sad. 

The school social worker and visiting teacher are fre^ent y seen 
as the link or liaison between the home and the school. However all 
too frequently the link is in relation to a child with a problem - not a 
a Hnk^n a fuller sense of the word which goes beyond tbe dnect 
service component of school social work practice. The link I am talking 
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about is in the area of community organization which has a commun- 
ity education component. 

The following questions could b(‘ asked: What business does the 
school hav(i in organizing a segment of the neighborhood or com- 
munity? Why should scIkm)! personnel get involved? 1 refer to a couple 
of my basic assumptions stated earlier: 

1. Tht; sch(K)l, with its governing body, administrators, and practi- 
tioners, carries a responsibility not only to reflect the cnlucationa^ needs 
and aspirations of its constituents and society but also has the respon- 
sibility to provide leadership, initiative, and programs which vidll 
anticipate future needs and aspirations. 

2. Tlie constituents of the school have the right, th(‘ privilege, and 
th(5 responsibility to participate in and influence (but not dictiite) 
objectives, plans, and programs of the school. ScIkkjI personnel 
(visiting teachers and school social workers included, especially in- 
cluded) need to join forces with representatives of other social in- 
stitutions and agencies in assisting tlu‘ less fortunate parents and 
families to participate in, be involved in, and reap more of the re- 
wards of what many of us take lor granted — in this instance, public 
cilucation. 

To df) this, even on a small beginning scale, takes knowledge, skill, 
patience, and conviction on the part of the visiting teacher or school 
social w’orkcr — and maybe conviction that this objective is appropriate 
and necessary is needed more that knowledge, skill, and patience. 
Also needed is support and sanction on the part of school administra- 
tors. But support and sanction will c'ome only if, and after, we have 
gone through several steps in the community organization process — 
and presented a well-documented plan to administration. Tlie process 
must involve inclusion of our colleagues in the school and the profes- 
sional community. Any plan must be develoncd and presented with 
logic and enthusiasm. 

It is not possible to go into details as to how you participate in 
helping a segment of a neighborhood or community to organize itself 
for self-improvement, enhanced social involvement and in reased par- 
ticipation in civic activities. Startling though it might be to some lay 
and professional persons, there is an unknown and untapped pool of 
latent energy, creativity, and productivity among parents who may be 
poorly educated, underempioyed, and poorly housed. If the school, 
home, and community are to be linked together for the benefit of all 
children regardless of socio-economic status, the school and school 
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personnel must take the initiativ’e and follow through with sincere and 
consistent effort. TIu* visiting; teachers and sehcK)l social workers have 
a vital role to play in all of this. 

The preceding material has lx.‘en directed toward community organ- 
ization. It is, however, very closely related to and becomes a part of 
the s(x;ial action prcKjess. Tliis is nothing new for visiting teachers and 
school social workers as we look at th(‘ historical devcilopmcmt of 
visiting teacher s(*rviees. Partieipatioji in community organization, 
social action and development of educationally programs for children 
and parents was central to thc‘ mission and activities of tlu‘ first 
visiting teacluTs in the* United States — this was very (‘arly in tlu* 20th 
century' in Boston and New York (iity and a bit later in Philadelphia 
and Chicago. These* were; the early beginnings of school social work 
when sch(M)l teachers lived in and/or worked out of the settlement 
house.s. These* de*dieate‘d and action-eirie-nte-el school te'achers visite*d 
the hennes eif childre-n eif school ag» , got tei know the‘ir pare*nts, 
gaine’el an nnde’rstanding e>f the seicial conditions ii which the* families 
lived, and developed lines eif cominnnicatiein and re^latieinships be*- 
tween home and scheieil. 

The early visiting te*achers he*lpeel deve’leip anel promeite- schoeil 
service's which we nenv take feir grante*d in many scheK)ls-kinde*r- 
gartens, arts and crafts, home* economics, manual arts, nursing se‘rvici*s 
and then schexil-siippeirte'd and adininiste*re*et visiting te‘ache*r .se*rvice*s 
as a separate^ e*ntity. The public schools eif today eiwe much to the* 
pione^er visiting teachers. The scheiol social weirkers and visiting 
teachers of texlay have reasem, ve*ry geieid reasein, tei view with pride 
the*ir connte*rparts eif 50 anel (>() ye*ars age>. 

Today the visiting te*ache*rs and schoeil seicial weirkers have ad- 
ditional functions and re*sponsibilities which theise pioncf*rs did not 
have — but l1 ** pieineers had the* kinel of aggressive*ness and conviction 
which we could dei well to re*vive* and implement eis we weirk toward 
a strong, effective and me*aningfnl link be*twe*e n heime, scheie>l and ceim- 
munity. 
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• Institute Trainees and Participants by Discipline 

• Major Responsibilities of School Social Work as 
Identified by Institute Trainees 

• Graduate Social Work Curriculum 
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Institute Program 



^loNDAY, Ffjbruahy 6, 1967 

l0:00 a.m. , , 

to Registration and Coffee - Big Ten Lounge, Iowa Memorial 

LI: 30 a.m. Union, third floor 

LI: 30 a.m Luncheon — Lucas Dodge Room, second floor 
L2;15 p.m. Welcome - Michigan Room, third floor 
Larry D. Pool, ACSW, comiltant 
School Social Work Services 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 

Richard Fischer, Director 
Division of Special Education 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 



Dr. Frank Click, Dean 
School of Social Work 
University of Iowa 
Ralph Anderson, ACSW 
Assistant Professor 
School of Social Work 
University of Iowa 

1:00 p.m 



2:30 p.m. 
3:00 p.m. 



4:30 P.m. 



Dr. Howard Jones, Dean 
College of Education 
University of Iowa 
Jerry L. Kelly, ACSW 
Assistant Dean 
School of Social Work 
University of Washington 

Education Today" - Michigan room, third floor 
Jack Bagford, Ph.D. 

Associate Professor 

College of Education, University of Iowa 
Break 

“The i developing School Team" 

Don Carr, Ph.D. 

Assistant Professor 

College of Education University of Iowa 
Adiourn 



Tuesday, February 7, 1967 

9:00 a.m. “The School as a Social Institution and Setting for 
Practice" 

Dr. N. Deming Hoyt, MSW 
School Social Worker 

Windsor Community Schools, Windsor, Connecticut 
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Evening group discussion 

10:15 a.m. Break 

10:40 a.m. Discussion group, session 1 
No. 1 Hoyt: Michij^an r(K)m 
No. 2 Kelly: Indiana room 
No. 3 Merl: Minnesota room 
12:00 noon Lunch 

1:20 p.m. Discussion group, session 2 
3:30 p.m. Break 

4:00 p.m. OPEN HOUSE with faculty and students of school social 
work at the School of Social Work at the comer of Bur- 
lington and Riverside Drive 
5:00 p.m. Adjourn 

7:00 p.m. Dinner at the Amana Colonics 
Wednesday, Fedruary 8, 1967 

9:00 a.m. ‘'Factors Which Affect a Model for School Social Work 
Practice” 

Jerry L. Kelly 
Assistant Dean 
School of Social Work 
University of Washington 
10:15 am. Break 

10:40 a.m. Discussion group, session 1 
No. 1 — Michigan room 
No. 2 — Indiana room 
No. 3 — Minnesota room 
12:00 noon Luncheon 
1:20 p.m. Discussion group, session 2 
3:30 p.m. Break 

4:00 p.m. Movie: “Freddie” - Indiana room 
5:00 p.m. Break 

5:15 p.m. Meeting of all trainees regarding siatistical reports 
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Thursday, February 9, 1967 



9:00 a.m. “The Social Worker as a Link Between School, Home, 
and Community’ 

Lawrence Merl, Associate Professor, 

School of Social Work, University of Minnesota 
10:15 a.m. Break 

10:40 a.m. Discussion group, session 1 
No. 1 — Michigan room 
No. 2 — Indiana room 
No. 3 — Minnesota room 
12:00 xioon Luncheon 



1:20 p.m. Discussion group, session 2 
3:30 p.m. Break 



4:00 p.m. Discussion of the role of the “School Social Work 
Associate” 

Ralph Anderson, ACSW Wayne Johnson 

Assistant Professor Assistant Profes.sor 

School of Social Work School of Social Work 

University of Iowa University of Iowa 

iMrry D. Pool, ACSW, consultant 
School Sociiil Work Services 
Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 
5:00 p.m. Adjourn 



FnroAY, February 10, 1967 

9:00 a.m. Identifying the major issues of the week 



Jerry L. Kelly, ACSW 
Assistant Dt'an 
School v,f Social Work 
University of Washington 

Mrs. Joan Vincent, MSW 
School Social Worker 
Burlington Community Schools 



Frank Singer, MSW 

School Social Worker 

Des Moines Public School System 

Keith Klyn, ACSW 

(Coordinator 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 

Services to the Handicapped^’ 



11:00 a.m. “Title VJ and Innovative 
Richard I'iseher, J'tireetor 



Division of Special Education 

Iowa State Department of Public Instruction 



Institute Trainees and Participants by Discipline 

(Trainees) 

SCHOOL SOCIAL WORKERS 



Wayne Allen 
Mauriee Beale 

Donald Bramsehreiber 
Margaret Ellerhoff 
Elizabeth Johnson 

Keith Klyn 
Jane MeMonigle 
Louise Perry 
Sandra Ewens 
Raymond Garnet 
Richard Gregory' 
Linda Hodges 
Frank Singer 
Sara Smerud 
Marjorie Steere 
Joan Vincent 



Sioux City Community Schools 

Sioux City, Iowa 51105 

1800 Grand Avenue 

Des Moines Public Schools 

Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

Wapello County Court House 

Ottumwa, Iowa 52501 

Des Moines County Court House 

Burlington, Iowa 52601 

1800 Grand Avenue 

Des Moines Public Schools 

Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

Mental Health Institute 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 52641 

Amos Hiatt Junior High School 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

Columbus Community School 

Columbus Junction, Iowa 52738 

Pine School 

Iowa City, Iowa 52240 

Scott County Court House 

Davenport, Iowa 52803 

Scott-Muscatine School System 

Davenport, Iowa 52803 

Boone Community Schools 

Boone, Iowa 50036 

Irving Junior High School 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

Eastern Allamakee Comm. Schools 

Lancing, Iowa 52151 

Mt. Pleasant Community Schools 

Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 52641 

Burlington Commurity Schools 

Burlington, Iowa 5S.601 
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Roby Fretvvell 
James Harris 

Esther Garwick 

Ronald Hinrichs 
Mar>’ Veline 



COORDINATORS 
Keokuk Community Schools 
Keokuk, Iowa 52632 

Woodburj)' County Schools 
Sioux City, Iowa 51105 

GUIDANCE COUNSELORS 
1800 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines Public Schools 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

North Seott Elem. School 
Eldridge, Iowa 52748 

Osage Community Schools 
Osage, Iowa 50461 



VISITING TEACHERS 
(now classified as school social workers) 



Maxine Ilartung 
Robert McLaughlin 
Marjorie Oggel 



Veda Rasmussen 
Howard Shelton 
Keith Van Horn 



Leo Yanasak 

Des Moines Public Schools 
1800 Grand A^'enue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

DIRECTORS OF SPECIAL EDUCATION 



Wilham Brown 



R ’lert Gibson 



Fredonna Elton 



Efstathia Matson 



Coralville Central School 
Coralville, Iowa 52240 

c/o County Supt. of Schools 

112-11 Street 

Des Moines, Iowa 50309 

SCHOOL NURSES 
Des Moines Public Schools 
1800 Grand Avenue 
Des Moines, Iowa 50307 

Boone Community Schools 
Boone, Iowa 50036 



o 

ERIC 

hiaifiiifftaiTiTiaiJ 
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CHILD DEVELOPMENT SPECIALIST 

Joan Clary Woodward-CJranger Comm. Schools 

Woodward, Iowa 50276 



SCHOOL PSYCHOLOGISTS 



Ray Reamer 
Vincent Foubert 
Loren Iverson 
Leo Ogden 
Mary Roosc 
Donald Tiipper 



LeMars Community Schools 
Le Mars, Iowa 51031 
Clinton Community Schools 
Clinton, Iowa 52732 
Cedar Falls Community Schools 
Cedar Falls, Iowa 50613 
Waterloo Community Schools 
Waterloo, Iowa 50702 
Washington Community Schools 
Washington, Iowa 52353 
Davenport Community Schools 
Davenport, Iowa 52803 



PRINCIPAL 

L. Gail Bailey Mason City Community Schools 

Mason City, Iowa 50401 



OTHER PARTICIPANTS 
(Non-trainees) 

Claire Burnell Keokuk Community Schools 

School Social Worker Keokuk, Iowa 52632 



Annabel Brantley, Con- State Department oi: Education 
sultant, School Social Tallahassee, Florida 32304 
Work 



Mrs. Kyle Reed, R.N. 
School Nurse 

James Rockwell 
Adult Education 

Rex Shaffer 
Guidance Counselor 

Patricia Wallace 
Program Specialist 



Central Dallas Community School 
Minburn, Iowa 50167 

Maquoketa Community Schools 
Maquoketa, Iowa 52060 

Linn County Court House 
Cedar Rapids, Iowa 52404 

Department of Education 
Honolulu, Hawaii 98000 
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Major Responsibilities of School Social 
Work as Identified by Institute Trainees 

Contacting outside agencies as well as making contact and working 
directly with the parents. 

A coordinator of all agencies attempting to assist people with 
difficulties. 

At th(‘ local level we have always fc*lt there? was a br(*akdown after 
a problem had been ident'fied by the t(*acher, principal, or psycholo- 
gist. Th(*re is a great need for the s(x?ial worker at the local level to fill 
this gap. 

Be an active partivipating member of the nicntal health team which 
assesses, diagnoses, and in some cases, treats the pupil and/or the 
parents. 

Provide early screening and early identification of emotional and 
educational problems and make provisions for evaluation ard treat- 
ment before the problem beeomc's acute. 

Serve as a link between home, school, and community with emphasis 
on promoting more cooperative and satisfactory working lelaiionships 
between the .school, home, and community agencies. 

Tlu? school social worker should be a caseworker, a collaborator, 
coordinator, and a cmsultant. 

. . . Blace an emphasis on the beginning school experience . . . to 
prevent serious problems which now take up mosi of the time of 
todays social workers and guidance counselors. 

Group screening followed by parent counseling to prevent many 
adjustment failures. 

The school social worker does not work as an individual, but rather 
as a part of a team. He may give immediate help, or he may lay the 
grourulwork for a long range program— whichever is necessary. He 
may Juindle the problem himself, or he may refer it to one or more 
agencies. He may also call on the help of stwh personnel as teachers, 
consultant, nurses, counselors, psychologists, principals, advisors, the 
medical profession, and others. 

The objective of school social work is to promote the welfare of 
children deprived of normal adjustim'iit to school achievement and 
situations due to one or more of the following reasons: social mal- 
adjustment, emotional maladjustment, pre-delinqiu?nt behavior, phys- 
ical handicaps, mental deficiency, and other causes. 
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Coordination with other (ifiencies: The school social worker is also 
a coordinator. It is often the school worker who serves as a liaison 
between home and the school, between afi,eneies and the school, or 
between different personnel in the school. ThroWfi,h the school social 
worker the community af*eneies have a natural avenue of communica- 
tion to the school and the school to the community agencies. The 
social workers .sj.ecial knoidcdf’c of the community is thus more 
readily available as a basis for informed .school decisions as well as 
for mformed decisions by community a(i,encics involving school-aged 
children and their families. 

Through casework interviews the child is helped to accpiire a better 
understanding of himself and his situation, to find his own strengths, 
and to use the strengths in imj)roving his adjustments at school, with 
his family, «nd in his peer relationships. 

These services include: (1) direct casework with student and/or 
family; (2) utilization of apjwopriate community resources; (3) con- 
sultation and collaboration with school per.smn ‘1; (4) coordination of 
Gchool and community efforts; (3) early identification and treatment 
of potential emctional difficulties; and ((>) the provision of accurate 
data for the completion of research. 

The school social worker provides services designed to enhance the 
social functioning of the individual stiuh'ni. Ecpiated with enhanced 
so<‘ial functioning is the increased abilitv' of the student to learn, thus 
accomplishing the goals of the educator to provide basic academic 



% 




Small group discus.sion 



knowledge, promote g(K)d citizenship, and help the individual mon^ 
fvlly r('ulize his potential. 

Develops satisfactory lines of communication and relationships 
between home and sehool. ^explanation, interpretation, and use of 
school policy functions {services) and ju'rsonnel. 

The .school social ’.v-Oiker ;.■> a meml>er of the school staif w!io is 
specially trained to work with children who liave difficidty in ad- 
justing to the ramnal scho(/l program. Ilis work is to provid(‘ assistaiice 
to the pupils, their teachers, and thi'ir par<‘iits in overcoming problems 
that keep the child from achic’.’’ig satisfactory progress in his studies. 

Provide for school personnel , much needed in~servic(' understandini', 



of the social problems of the community. 

The school social worker communicates a feeling of concern for 
those who are troubl ’d and disadvantaged. 

Get to the “grersv roots' of the problems of the community-be avail- 
able and active. 

It is also helpful if tlu' worker is skilled i’l guiding group discus- 
sions as these discussions can be (‘xcellent theuipy for parents. 

The social worker should be eapo.hle of speakinji, to provps on a 
variety of sidyects which would relate to the }'cneral welfare and 
development of the child. 

School social work should strengthen the bonds b(‘twe(>n home and 
school with the worker acting as a liaison Iretv'r’cn the two. Improved 



communications can prevent many misunderstandings! Tire worker 
has an opportunity to be in the honuss and to talk with parents in their 




School Social Work visit 
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own surroundings where they are most secure and feel more at ease. 

An ideal role of the school social worker would he to discover the 
child who is likely to he educatUmdly deprived before he enters 
kimlerfiartcn. In attempting to recognize the probable problem' of 
the pre-school child the social worker is a memher of the staff that 
registers children in the spring for the fall term if school. She inter- 
views the parent with the child. If she wishes to talk with the mother 
she makes an appointment at tJds time. This is an introduction to the 
school social worker and an opportunity to tell of the available 
services. 

A social worker should also work closely with state institutions, such 
as our mental health institutes and oiu training schools, helping to 
prepare sc-luxils and families for pieviously disturbed students’ reentry 
into socicity from an institution. 

The social worker will he available as a referral source for direct 
services to parents, children, or both. He will become involved in 
extending direct services in an effort to effect change resvlting in 
better school adjustment for the child. In bringing about change he 
wotdd utilize Im own knowledge and skills, as well as utilization of 
other existing community agencies wJwn appropriate. 

A social worker should be able to interpret the child, his home, and 
his family to the administration and teachers of the school. 

In cordinuous collaboration with his colleagues, particularly those 
in the teaching and special services professions, he works toward the 
goal of minimizing disharmony and fostering utilization of educational 
resources. He consults with practitioners of other disciplines and in 
turn is consulted by them. This is conducive to a flow of knowledge 
centering about the student and hus role in the social institution of 
the school. He practices casework, through direct intervention in the 
lives of .students and their families; group work, through initiating 
and .stimulating group interaction; community organization, to reduce 
factors hindering education and encourage forces promoting it. 

Tho ehmtmtary level child is considered to be the prime candidate 
or reciiiient of the school social worker’s services as far as prevention 
is concerned. 

The school social worker often .serves as a resource person or leader 
in discussions regarding parent -teacher conferences, discipline, special 
needs of certain children, child-parent relationships, and family life 
education. 
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Graduate Social Work Curriculum 

by Jerry L. Kelley 

Tho curriculum in schools of sociul work is stiintlardi/cd and the 
sch(M)ls iiccrcditcd by thi* (.'ouncil of Sociul Work Lduculioii. By und 
largo the curriculum coiivcnt in professional schools of social work is 
roughly tlu* same from one school to another and lius to be. 

First of all, there is what might be called underfitanding social 
welfare. This relates to the history of social welfare and social work, 
the value system that it adhi^res to, the ethit-al behavior tliat describes 
tho practice and limits the practice and the knowledge of all tne 
various kinds of social institutions that man has devc'loped in order 
to help himself individually and collectively. This ranges from in- 
dividual service agencies to the broad, comprehensive programs of 
Social Security. In this the student would generally be requirtKl to 
take approximately four to six courses. 

The second major area of the curriculum is what might be called 
understanding human beings. This includes from the tune of con- 
ception, really, to the time of death. The whole range of human 
development in many difterent phases is considi*reii. Most schools of 
social work have evolved what might be callc*d a more eclectic kind 
of approach to human behavior and growth, and are doing much of 
the teaching themsedves. But regardless of who teaches it the emphasis 
is on understanding people individually and collectively. And we draw 
heavily, of course, on academic disciplines such as psychology and 
sociology as well as other iw)fessional disciplines. 

Tlie third area might be called understanding and applying the 
methods of helping; that is social work intervention, which means 
how one goes alx)ut trying to 1 elp others in tlu* resolution of their 
problems; or help some social systtun in the ri'solution of its problems. 
The traditional methodological emphases are in social case work 
which is working with the indiv’iduals, essentially; social group work, 
which is working with more than one person; and social-community 
organization which ha; to do with the study and planning of action 
phases of tackling broader types of community needs and problems. 
In addition to that, th^re is a lot of emphasis currently on what might 
bo called the method of consultation, and there is a substantial em- 
phasis on social work administration as a related method. But most 
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stud(‘nts become prima'ily prepared to practice case work, group 
work, or community org tiiization witli th(‘ bulk of them concentrating 
in tlu; cas(^ work area. All of tluan have some exposure to some 
beginning competemee in the employment of th(^ other methods as 
well. 

In some ways the m(;st important componcmt in addition to the 
classroom teaching is the field instruction or the practicum. Tliis 
educational m(.‘thod is d(?sign;*d to help the student put into practice 
what h(‘ is presumably learning in the classroom. And a great deal 
of emphasis goes into this. While th(‘r(‘ are variations, of course, 
wo like to think there? is a substantial amount of quality control in 
the; proce;ss. Stiideaits will have* a minimum e>f about KXX) clock hours 
of this ele)se-ly supe;rvise-el fie-lel instructie)n. 

Finally, the-re; is the* remirch component. Usually one* or two intro- 
(lucte)ry eourse-s te> statistics anel re-seareh are* re‘epure*el, and then a 
fairly major involve‘me*nt in e*ithe*r a group re*search pre)ject of some 
kinel e>r an inelividual the!sis. The* usual focus e>f tiie re*se*urch effort is 
to pre*pare tlie stuele*nt te> Ik* hU iniealigent consume*! e>f icsearch rather 
than a re*se*areh practitioiicr; but he* is e*xpose*d (‘nough t^* the method 
so that, hope’fully, he; will go out into the fie*lel re*ase>nably well pre- 
parcel te> at le*ast identify re*se*arch areas that he* might re*late himself 
te) e)r lielp soine*e)iie* e*lsej to relate hiinse*lf te>. 

This is the; basic curriculum. It usually is spreael ove*r two academic 
years in full time* e nrollment or semie eepiivalent thereof. 

The social weirk profe*ssi'mal e;ducatiem has moved to an emphasis 
on what 've call the ge*neric base. Therefene, while* the student 
elects a major in the me*thods are*a, the convictiem eif tin; preifessiem 
is that any goeid seicial we)rke*r enight te> be* able te> weirk in a variety 
of age*ncies; hence the* basic edueatiem is common. IIoweve*r, a 
student knows that he probably wants te> W’ork in the* schoeils; then 
he may be preivieled with a fielel or practicum experie*nce in the 
schoeil setting. The re*al tiisk, the;n, of the seicial weirker going into 
any host setting or secemelary setting, such as the schools, is to adapt 
himself in which he is going to W’eirk. 
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